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Show These Great 


CATHOLIC FILMS 


In 16 mm. Sound, made available to you on attractive rental basis by Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc., exclusive distributors. 








Just Released! THE VIRGIN OF GUADALUPE 


The Story of the Patron Saint of the Americas. The famed Miracle of Tepeyac, that 
converted the Indians from their Aztec gods, is as reverently and beautifully told as was 
the Miracle of Lourdes in the film, ‘The Song of Bernadette.” 10 Reels. 





















FIRST 1944 Production ! 

TIME ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
ON THE A truly great film of the life of St. Francis. 
SCREEN! 


Deeply somes . . . beautifully and faith- 
fully portrayed . . . and widely acclaimed 
as one of the finest productions of its kind. 
NOT to be confused with old silent filr 
of same title. 10 Reels. 


















OUR BLESSED LADY 
(Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris) 


A noble and inspiring film, tracing the 
glorious history of this revered Cathedral, 
now freed from the Nazis. Shows its 
sacred jewels, relics and innermost re- 
cesses, including the true Crown of 
Thorns. Commentary by Father R. W. 
Gardner of Catholic Foreign Missions 
Society. 6 Reels. 















“THE ETERNAL GIFT’’ 
16 mm Sound Film of 
SOLEMN HIGH MASS 
Narration by 
Rt, Rev, Msgr. FULTON J. SHEEN 


With 125 Cathedral Choristers, 50 
Gregorian Chanters and 1500 “extras.” 














HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII 
A FULL-LENGTH FEATURE 
Produced by THE MARCH OF TIME 









THE LITTLE FLOWER 
ST. THERESA 


An exquisitely beautiful film depicting the 
short and exemplary life of the young girl 
Theresa Martin who lived and died for the 
greater glory of God. 8 Reels. 








Shows exclusive scenes of the age-old Palaces, 
Halls and Galleries ofthe Holy See, the Vatican 
Library, Sistine Chapel, the great Cathedral 
of St. Peter and other parts of the Vatican 
rarely seen by pilgrims. A picture every 
Catholic should see. 6 Reels. 













Send for complete information. Projector service available. 
and Educational Subjects for rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St. Dept. K-2 New York 19, N. Y. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. . 4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 
302% So. Harwood St., Dallas 1, Texas 


Free catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
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Hansen's Altar Boy Surplices are 
tailored extra full of specially 
woven preshrunk materials to 
provide the utmost service. Re- 
gardless of your selection, 
whether plain lawn or embroid- 
ered lace, you can be sure of 
garments that are correct and 
distinctive. Stocked in sizes from 
18 inches to 26 inches. We also 
carry a »mplete line of acces- 
sories . . . capes, sashes, ties, 
collars, etc. Write for prices and 
illustrations. 


The House of HANSEN 





U 


Hansen's Altar Boy Cassocks 
are available in the two styles 
illustrated above at the same 
low prices . . . Button Front 
Roman or Buttonless Belt-On. 
Stocked in sizes 6 years to 19 
years and three colors: black, 
white and red. 


Ca OC. hs 


Careful tailoring, selected fab- 
rics and inbuilt sturdiness are 
the reasons why Hansen's Altar 
Boy Cassocks give added serv- 
ice. We particularly call your 
attention to the new Hansen 
creation . . . the Buttonless Belt- 
On style which incorporates the 
best in practical features not 
found in ordinary altar boys’ 
cassocks, at no extra cost. Inquir- 
ies regarding your require- 
ments are invited without obli- 
gation. 





D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 N. FRANKLIN STREET CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRAnklin 8750 
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No. 440/00 


No. 440/02-B *No, 440/05-B 


“No. 440/05-B—Black Leatherette, round corners, 
blanked design on front and back cover, cut flush, 
Dis. job eseeushsstuyenedtsese ccd $ .35 





*No. 440/15—Black Durotex, round corners, flex- 
ible, title and design on front cover stamped in 
gold, cut flush, red edges..............+.- 50 


No. 440/00—Black cloth, round corners, title and 
design on front cover siamped in gold, red 
PE) civtn 65000 6000560009008 :00 0000800650 79 


No. 440/10-B—Black Durolea, round corners, flex- 
ible, blanked design on front and back cover, red 
under gold edges, silk bookmark........... 99 


No. 440/02-B—Black imitation leather, round cor- 
ners, design on front cover stamped in gold, red 
under gold edges, silk bookmark........... 1.10 










- oon . SUNDAY MISSAL 
“tung S iT] fi ‘i hI H s , S 5 a | devout assistance 


No. 440/76 (Leather Lined) 





ele kl 


at Mass 


Today’s Outstanding Sunday Missal 


I PRAY THE MASS 


“] PRAY THE MASS” is the most Complete 
Sunday Missal today. It has 14 “PREFACES”, 


“NEW TESTAMENT’ —The New Revised Text 
of the ‘New Testament” is used throughout. 


“Il PRAY THE MASS” has over 125 two-color 
Original Liturgical drawings. Large two- 
color initials pictorially portrays the 
“Thought” found in the Gospel. 





Printed throughout in Red and Black 
—in Large, Easy-to-read type. 





"448 Pages —Size 5% x 3%" 





No. 440/10-B No, 440/13 


No. 440/15 


No. 440/13—Genuine black leather, Seal grain, 
round corners, title and design on front cover 
stamped in gold, red under gold edges, silk 
bookmarks 


No. 440/50—DeLuxe edition, genuine black leath- 
er, Morocco grain, round corners, red under gold 
edges, hand tooled rolled-gold border on inside 
front and back cover, title on backbone stamped in 
RE, Gee SOUND. 60. oc os ncvcccncwacies 2.00 


No. 440/76—DeLuxe edition, genuine Black Moroc- 
co leather, red under gold edges, rolled-gold bor- 
der on inside front and back cover, title on back- 
bone stamped in gold, LINED WITH GENUINE 
LEATHER, silk bookmarks................. 9.59 


“Known as Special School Editions. 
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MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 


“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book writ- 
ten in a language the little tots can un- 
derstand. It is a book that will bring 
joy while they offer their hearts to their 
Maker in return for love as seen in the 
Holy Sacrifice. 


“MY FIRST GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 
three-color lithograph pictures. Size 4 


by 6 inches. Printed in extra hese aes 
Price Per Copy 0 


Prico Per Hundred... __... ; "7.20 


Mon Premier Cadeau 


French Edition of ‘MY FIRST GIFT” 
With Same Beautiful Colored 
Illustrations as English Edition 

Prico Per Copy........... ree | 
Price Per Sunteed. ie aia aie 


~ on Confession and Communion and is helpful in teaching. — 
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By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 


My Gift to Jesus is for children up to the time they ‘use’ 
the missal and for First Communicanits. Profusely illus- = 
trated with 17 pictures in colors and other pictures in- . « 
black and white: 10 pictures of the priest vesting and. ¥ 
preparing for the Mass; 96 pages altogether. This is 2 . 
Prayerbook as well as a book of study. Serves as an-ins’ 
troduction to the Roman Missal. It has special emphasis 












the “Dialog Mass.” Contains a collection of. ~ 
common prayers with much needed empha- - 
sis on devotion. My Gift to Jesus deserves. 
your earnest attention and wide distribution, 
Size 54% by 3% inches, 96 pages, large 

_ Yeadable-type and an attractive colored 
cover. Retail price 25c each. 


Price Per Copy....:........ art $0.20 
Price Per Hundred...... PEE Oe 
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Balti:inore Catechism 


The Baltimore Catechism No. 
1 and No. 2 printed in large 
type from new plates has 
been completed. Prepared 
and enjoined by the order of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. 


No. 1 With word mene 
Price Per 100. 5 . .$4.00 


No. 2 With word meanings eee 
Price Per 100...... .$6.00 Ca SS y 





































Cassily’s Primer and Catechism 


A Catechism for children in the second 
and third grades. Especially prepared 
to make clear, precise and simple, the 
teaching of Catechism to the little chil- 
dren. Ideal for First Communion Clas- 
ses. Size 314x534; 48 pages. Paper cover. 


Price Per 100. id .. -$5.00 


Christian Doctrine Drills 


For use in Parochial Schools. Every 
Catholic Truth correctly listed. This 
booklet is for teachers who believe in 
modern methods of pedagogy. It is used 
in thousands of Parochial Schools in 
the United States. Size 5¥2x3%4; 32 
pages. Paper cover. English or Polish 
text. 


Price Per 100 , ee 


Grammar Drills 
By Anthony B. Morris 
The book contains only 32 pages, yet it 
includes one hundred and twenty-six 
drills, together with rules for correct 
syntax and punctuation. Size 6 x 3/2; 
32 pages. Paper cover. 
Price Per 100 


HANSEN'S VOTIVE LIGHTS 


The finest votive lights that selected 
materials and _ skilled craftsmanship 
can produce. In purchasing Hansen‘s 
Votive Lights you have assurance of 
the finest quality at the lowest prices. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 


4-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE oo 
1 to 24 Gross. $2. 
25 to 49 Gross. . 
S50 Gross or over 

6-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE ae 
lto 24 Gross... . $2. 
25 to 49 Gross. 
50 Gross or over. 

8-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE ae . 
1 to 24 Gross.. .. $2. 
25 to 49 Gross 
50 Gross or over 


25 to 49 Gross. . 
50 Gross or over 


TAPERED LIGHTS 

10-HOUR TAPERED VOTIVE LIGHTS 

1 to 24 Gross. ; $2.90 
25 to 49 Gross 
50 Gross or over 

15-HOUR TAPERED VOTIVE LIGHTS 

1 to 24 Gross. $3. 
25 to 49 Gross... 
50 Gross or over 


A truly great achievement in candle making 
art. The prismatic edges of the moulded 
glass container reflects rays of light similar 
to the facets of cut glass, magnifying and 
beautifying the flame. Each candle is indi- 
vidually glass-contained, making it easier and 
quicker to renew, without the necessity of 
cleaning the ruby glass. Manufactured in 
our own modern candle factory of the finest 
ingredients. Hansen's Prismlites burn brightly 
in any climate. A case of 50 candles (a year's 


$21.50 


Hansen's Prismlites are also available in 51% 


supply) is guaranteed to burn 
365 days. Per case of 50 


Beeswax. Packed 50 candles to the case (a 
year's supply) and guaranteed to burn 365 
days. Per case of 50 


The Zenith of Perfection . . . these four words 
tell the story of why Hansen's Beeswax 
Mass Candles can be depended upon for 
complete satisfaction year in and year out. 
Please note that these candles are sold by 
the pound—not sets—giving you 10 to 15% 
more weight for the same money. 


51% Hansen's Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, per lb 


60% Hansen's Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per Ib 
2 case lots, per Ib 


100% Hansen‘’s Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per Ib............... $1.10 
2 case lots, per lb 


Composition Brand Wax Color 
Molded Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, each 


Stearic Acid Candles—Snow White, 
Extra Hard, Hydraulic Pressed 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, per lb 
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* 
Charles E. Dull 


MODERN PHYSICS 
MODERN CHEMISTRY 


SIMPLICITY AND CLARITY 


Simple language, well within the grasp of the average 
pupil, makes the book readable and comprehensible. 
Difficult concepts are clearly explained. 


MODERN APPLICATIONS 


Up-to-date information is given about recent de- 
velopments in physics and chemistry. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

All the photographs and diagrams in MODERN 
PHYSICS and MODERN CHEMISTRY have teaching 
value. Not one is purely ornamental. They are 
keyed directly into the reading text. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHING AIDS 


There are accompanying workbooks, laboratory 
exercises, and tests for MODERN PHYSICS and 
MODERN CHEMISTRY. 


kw KK KK KKK KK 
HENRY .HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Always mention the JoURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 





EUROPE BEFORE MODERN TIMES 
By Reverend Arthur O’Brien 


This is a book that can be easily taught and easily learned. 
Essential historical facts from ancient times to the French Revo- 
lution are presented in language that high-school students can 
understand and enjoy. Summaries, time charts, reviews, map 
exercises, suggested pupil activities, self-tests, and bibliographies 


are provided in unusual abundance. 


X + 630 pages, $1.92 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 North Ashland Avenue 
CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


Just Published 


A PREFACE T0 
NEWMAN’S THEOLOGY 


The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


$2.25 


A PREFACE TO NEWMAN’S 
THEOLOGY is a close study of the 
great man’s Catholic orthodoxy. 
Was Newman a Modernist or did 
he have Modernist leanings? If so, 
he would be an unsafe guide. This 
question is here discussed with 
scholarly acumen. 


B. Herder Book Co. 


15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


REVIEW- 
WORKBOOKS 


~ RECOMMENDED 


) BECAUSE 


For the Teacher—These books provide a 
proved method of presenting the essential 
facts in simple, clear terms that are easily 
understood and retained by the child mind. 


For the Pupils—These books, first of all, 
serve as definite guides to the essential facts 
they must know. They contain the “meat” 
of the subject matter. They also direct the 
practice—the doing—to help pupils most 
quickly and surely master and retain these 
essential facts. 


Write TODAY for catalog giving 
complete synopsis. 


Evie MOTELS THe PIR os 


Always mention the JouURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 
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BRITANNICA now offers you 
five great Teaching Aids 


Here is the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA easy-to-use 
family of authoritative reference works: 


1 ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


The world’s greatest reference library 
. . « faithfully chronicling history . . . 
presenting the knowledge of the uni- 
verse completely and authoritatively. 
Its 24 great volumes have been the 
aid of educators teaching millions of 
people. 


2 BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Time and time again teachers turn to 
its 12 complete volumes for help in 
instructing children of elementary and 
junior high school age. Facts and pic- 
tures. Prepared by experts .. . con- 
taining more than 50,000 references and 
5000 illustrations. 


3 BRITANNICA WORLD ATLAS 


A student can view the world between 


the covers of this complete atlas .. . 


find quick location of any place on the 
globe . . . enjoy studying 126 new maps 
in full color. Thorough summaries of 
World Trade and Resources. . . . Geo- 
graphical statistics charted and com- 
pared. ... Indexed, with 100,000 entries. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 


r 


Name 


Street. 


City 


IMPRIMATUR OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


4 BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 


A million-word, 832-page, single-volume 
encyclopaedia profusely illustrated... . 
Here at your finger-tips is a single 
source for latest current events ...a 
quick reference to what happened in 
1944—World War II, politics, medicine, 
labor, business, art, religion, education 
and science. A must in any school! (All 
Britannica volumes are tough and du- 
rable for constant daily use.) 


5 BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY 


Two complete sets, each containing 10 
separately printed Units of Study. 
Keyed to the articles in BriTaNNIca 
Junior, these helpful study booklets 
were created by experts in elementary 
school curriculum building. 
e 

No school today should be without 
these comprehensive teaching aids, 
published only by the EncycLopaepia 
BriTaANNICcA under the imprimatur of 
the University of Chicago, and used by 
leading educators everywhere. For com- 
plete information on how this 5-point 
program will help your school, fill in 
and mail the attached coupon today. 


BRITANNICA 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 

20 North Wacker Drive (Educational Dept.), Chicago 6, Ill. 
Please send me complete information about Encyclopaedia 

Britannica’s 5-point Teaching Aids. No obligation, of course. 
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THOMAS SETS THE TREND 


For Post-War Business Teaching 


Leading business educators everywhere are building their post-war 
teaching plans around THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND. For here 
at last is the shorthand system that has proved itself keyed to the swift- 
moving tempo of our times. 


The war emergency dramatized the need for drastically cutting down 
the learning time. And in post-war times there will be no turning. back 
to less efficient procedures. THOMAS, with its amazing speed and 
efficiency, is here to stay. Speed and efficiency, obviously vital in war 
time, are no less necessary in a world that moves forward into peace 
and reconstruction. 


TIME-SAVING FEATURE 
Offers New Opportunities 


Time saved by THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND means more time avail. 
able for training the student in the thousand-and-one details that complement 
shorthand skill in the equipment of the successful secretary. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Let us explain in detail the scientific principles underlying THOMAS NATURAL 
SHORTHAND. See for yourself why so many others are making THOMAS the 
“core” of their post-war business curricula. Send for the free booklet, ““Why?” 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 


Always mention the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 





VISUAL EDUCATION 
Saves Hundreds of Hours 
of Instruction and Lectures 


NEW 16MM SOUND PROJECTORS 


SCREENS OF ALL SIZES 


Now Available To 
SCHOOLS — CHURCHES — ORGANIZATIONS 


THERE I$ NO STRONGER TEACHING FORCE THAN 
SIGHT= SOUND — SEQUENCE 


Send for our new illustrated 
16mm sound film catalogue 


SUNRAY FILMS, INC. 


810 Film Exchange Bldg. 


RENT FILMS RENT 
Stories of the Bille 


Outstanding Presentations 
By Cathedral Films 
— 
Suitable Lenten Programs 
a m e 


Last Days of Pompeii 
by R. K. O. 
Abraham Lincoln 
by D. W. Griffith 
SALE LEASE 
16 mm Sound . 16 mm Silent 


mm 
Catalogues—Study Guides 
Furnished Free 


NU-ART FILMS, INC. 
145 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


WORK HARDER FOR VICTORY 
BUY BONDS 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 


A HISTORY OF THE 
DOMINICAN LITURGY 


by 
By William R. Bonniwell,O.P. 


Price $3.50 


“Most Rev. B. J. Eustace, S.T.D., 
in introducing Father Bonniwell’s 
book, pays high tribute to its 
interest, its clarity, its trustworthi- 
ness .... This tribute to scholar- 
ship and learning among the 
modern sons of St. Dominic is 
borne out at every stage by a 
perusal of the volume, in which 
erudition is made to look limpid, 
as the author’s firm grasp builds 
conviction.”—Rev. Gerald Ellard, 
S.J.,in America. ° 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 
53 Park Place, New York 8, N.Y. 


Always mention the JouRNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 





NEW 1945 1.¢.S. FILM CATALOG READY! 


With emphasis on entertainment, the Institutional Cinema Service has just 
released a new listing of their feature pictures only. This catalog not only 
recapitulates all of the popular features listed in the “I.C.S. 1944-45 
Victory Catalog” but also includes about sixty additional pictures among 
which are the famous Hal Roach special productions as follows: 

Broadway Limited, A Chump at Oxford, Captain Caution, Captain Fury, The 


Househeeper’s Daughter, One Million B. C., Road Show, Saps at Sea, Topper 
Returns, Turnabout, There Goes My Heart, Topper Takes a Trip, Zenobia 


Hundreds of schools and institutions are using our entertainment programs 
regularly, taking advantage of our special rates on a series of bookings. 
If you are interested in better films for auditorium enrichment write for 
our new Catalog, addressing Dept. J. 


SGT TUE IetL mate: 
SAUCE 


Try this zestful cooking and 
table sauce favored by lead- 
ing chefs and stewards coast to coast. 


SEXTON “rccos' 


Always mention the JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 





A NEW OPPORTUNITY 


has been added.. 


REQUIRED READING ont Recommended Mouies 
err t G Z 


Gulliver's Travels ‘ j 
1WuUei4 


Kidnapped 

UA etait: 
Seventeen 

How Green Was My Valley 
ata d) 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Count of Monte Crist 

Last of Mohicans 


‘The classics, plays, biographies and varied forms of 
writing of the required lists—originally created and 
published for public education and entertainment—are 
now invaluable aids to schools. 


Motion pictures—also created for the general public— 
now make their contribution to American education. 
Feature pictures, selected for the very qualities of 

the required reading list books, are an additional tool in 
the important work of preparing youth for the future. 


Ask your Visual Education Dealer or write for 
your “SCHOOL LIST” of 16mm Sound Films today. . 


CATHOLIC DEPT. OF VISUAL EDUCATION 
FILMS INCORPORATED 
330 W. 42nd St., New York (18) 


Please send your SCHOOL LIST Cotalog of 
1émm films. No obligation, of course. 
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VOL. XV FEBRUARY, 1945 NO. 6 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
A Foreign Mission at Home 


The reader of Bishop Toolen’s Christmas letter learns that 
a fallow mission field lies at our very door. The Diocese of 
Mobile, comprising Alabama and ten counties in western 
Florida, 58,821 square miles, is larger than any State east of 
the Mississippi. The Catholic population numbers 57,577 
in a total population of three and one-half millions. These 
Catholics are for the greater part very poor people, without 
influence in social and political life. 

The Bishop aims to give the sheep and the lambs of his 
scattered flock an opportunity to hear Mass and receive the 
Sacraments regularly. The paucity of priests aggravates the 
problem. There are no Catholics in 30 of the 77 counties of 
the diocese, but there are lapsed Catholics in every county; 
the Bishop is convinced that “many non-Catholics would 
gladly welcome a Catholic chapel in their midst.” It is a 
common thing to have many non-Catholic children enrolled 
in a Catholic school. The excrescences of a bigotry that flows 
from ignorance are vexing at times; but our separated breth- 
ren cannot learn to know and love Catholicism until they learn 
to know and leve Catholics. The Bishop pleads for more 
vocations—priests and Sisters. Here is a field for the zeal 
that, inspired by the grace of God, moves young hearts to sac- 
rifice all things for the spread of Christ’s kingdom on earth. 

Every year in the Diocese of Mobile there is a drive to re- 
claim lapsed Catholics. In Alabama a lapsed Catholic is not 
a careless Catholic who has given up his religion or the practice 
of it; he is rathera member of a family once Catholic that has 
drifted out of the Church because of the dearth of priests and 
the impossibility of practicing the Catholic religion. The 
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majority of those prejudiced against the Church are “‘very good 
people, who want to do right, and who have the love of God in 
their hearts.”” Present the truth to them, in season and out 
of season, and they will accept it. 

Mr. Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta Constitution, con- 
cedes that there are in his beloved South much poverty and 
tremendous illiteracy, unjust discrimination against the Negro, 
cruelty and intolerance. He attributes these evils to one 
source—economic fear. “The black crowds the white man. . 

The poor whites and the poor Negroes begin to resent one 
another, both wanting the same food and the same jobs.” 
He calls for the South to exalt the family—the family which is 
educated, which believes in God, and which will make up the 
only sound foundation a nation may possess. 

The mission of the Church is universal. Her Apostles were 
sent to teach all nations. Christ died for all men without 
distinction. Bishop Toolen notes with pride that one of the 
five child-caring institutions of the diocese is for Negro chil- 
dren. The project that he presents in his Christmas letter is 
a maternity hospital dedicated to the Negro Saint of the 
Americas, Blessed Martin De Porres. In the two years that 
the hospital has operated in a private house, 1,067 mothers 
were cared for. Now he wishes to build “a plain but adequate 
hospital wherein poor colored women may bear their children 
in clean and comfortable surroundings.” 

His priests and Sisters and many of the laity work un- 
ceasingly to spread the kingdom of God. Lay missionaries 
visit homes to explain the Faith and to distribute literature. 
From crude platforms priests explain Catholic truth to the 
people in towns and villages and throughout the country sec- 
tions. The Catholics of Alabama give generously of their own 
meager means, but they must depend in large part upon the 
charity of their fellow-Catholics elsewhere. 


Forbidden Books 


We live in an age of shibboleths. Condemnation of even 
sacred institutions flows from snap judgment based on a so- 
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called liberal interpretation of a shibboleth. There is a type of 
liberal Catholic who thinks that the expression, “freedom of the 
press,” is in itself a condemnation of the Church’s Index of 
Forbidden Books. We can understand how one who denies 
the existence of any natural moral law or the existence of God 
Himself can fail to understand the Church’s attitude in regard 
to books that are dangerous to faith and morals, can refuse to 
accept the principles upon which the Index rests, but there is 
no explanation for the false liberalism of a Catholic who looks 
upon the Index as an anachronous institution out of harmony 
with the freedom and enlightenment of the present age. 
The history of the censorship of books extends back to a 
period long before the Christian era. Heathen as well as Jew 
had fixed regulations for the suppression of dangerous books 
and the prevention of corruptive reading. Superstititous 
books were burned at Ephesus in the days of St. Paul. The 
disciples of the Apostles shunned heretical teachers, and 
condemned their doctrine and their writings. The Church 
did not stand alone in this procedure, for civil authority as 
well condemned books and writings deemed dangerous to the 
public. The invention of the printing press and the subse- 
quent large circulation of printed works made careful censor- 
ship imperative. Purposing only to keep faith and morals 
unpolluted, the Roman authorities displayed wise moderation 
and true justice in the examination and prohibition of books. 
It is sufficient for us that this type of legislation is really as 
old as the Church herself; the wisdom and suitableness of the 
regulations are fully guaranteed by the fact that they were 
applied according to circumstances by such great popes as 
Leo the Great, Gregory the Great, Benedict XIV, Leo XIII. 
For centuries judgments in regard to suspected books were 
pronounced by a special Congregation of the Index. In 1917 
this Congregation was merged with the Congregation of the 
Holy Office, whose Prefect or head is the Pope himself. The 
Council of Trent gave us ten general rules composed by the 
Council, since known as the “Tridentine Rules.” Today the 
legislation of the Church relating to forbidden books is con- 
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tained chiefly in Canons 1385-86, 1391, 1395-1405, and 2318 
of the Code of Canon Law. 

It is universally granted that mnasialter 3 in our days there 
exists hardly a greater danger to faith and morals than that 
which we may call the literary peril. The laws of the Church 
governing the censorship of books and other publications con- 
stitute a perfectly reasonable guidance for the human will, 
morally necessary and extremely useful even at the present 
time. But every law is in one way or another a restriction of 
human liberty. Man resents restriction on the part of any 
human authority, particularly in the domain of thought. 
The Church not only keeps within the limits of her right, but 
also forbids only as much as she is bound to forbid by reason 
of her office as teacher and guide of all the faithful. If any 
type of literature is dangerous to faith and morals, those 
authorities whose principal office it is to protect the faith and 
morals of their subjects must take adequate measures against 
that type of literature. This action is but an interpretation 
and an enforcement of the natural law. Just as the natural 
law empowers the father to keep away from his child bad and 
corrupt companions, empowers the highest public authorities 
to protect their communities against epidemics and infectious 
maladies, empowers the State and the police to restrict the 
selling of poisons and explosives, so does the natural law em- 
power competent ecclesiastical authorites to protect the faith- 
ful from the poison, the danger of infection, the corruption 
springing from bad books and writings. Faith and morals in a 
very special sense are the domain of the Church; within their 
limits she must have independent, sovereign power and be able 
to discharge autonomously her most sacred duties. 

The censorship of the Catholic Church will stand the scru- 
tiny of the impartial historian. Impartiality and true justice 
have ever characterized the work of censors and judges; _his- 
tory witnesses that they exercised their functions solely in con- 
formity with the dogmas and the universal teaching of the 
Catholic Church, with no concession to private prejudice or 
to the doctrine of any particular school, Glaring instances of 
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injustice, rigor, and inconstancy, on the other hand, com- 
monly marked non-Catholic censorship, particularly that of 
all the Protestant sects, with their continual variations of 
doctrine in Great Britain and Holland, the Northern King- 
doms, and Germany. This is the testimony of Hilgers, writ- 
ing in the “Catholic Encyclopedia,” who tells us also that the 
same shortcomings disgraced the political censorship of past 
centuries, and rightly led in the end to the failure of Gallican, 
Josephinistic, Napoleonic, and Prussian censorship. Censor- 
ship itself remains, despite abuse, a dictate of the natural law, 
of the moral sense. The prohibition of books and preventive 
measures against a bad press are indispensable. 


Sweet Harmony 


“We took the Pope, the Hierarchy, and the Vatican over 
the coals. The Church in the United States, South America, 
Spain, Portugal, the Catholic chaplains, and many other mat- 
ters drew our darts.’’ This is the report of a non-Catholic 
writer on the Convention of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ, held recently in Pittsburgh. We had 
thought until thus cruelly disillusioned that a convention was a 
meeting of delegates pledged to engage in constructive criti- 
cism and to take constructive action. In this day of world 
crisis, when Christians face common enemies on many fronts, 
the proceedings of a Christian convention should not be 
pointed towards destruction. Are we witnessing a rebirth of 
the spirit of bigotry and hatred of things Catholic? 

Perhaps the proceedings of this convention are of little 
moment after all. The Federal Council represents only a 
minority of Protestant churches. ‘Undoubtedly there are a 
great number of fair-minded non-Catholic Christians who are 
embarrassed by the unfortunate attitude of the Federal 
Council of Churches,” states an editorial in The Sign (Janu- 
ary, 1945). “These devout Protestants are aware that there 
are many moral problems in our nation needing attention and 
other problems affecting Protestant churches as such which 
could have well occupied the attention of the convention.” 





“A Little Child Shall Lead Them” 
(Isaias, xi. 6) 


By Sister M, Leo 
Supervisor, Sisters of Mercy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The 1943 November issue of the Journat carried an article 
entitled “Making Little Catholics More Catholic.”” The 
activities and devices suggested in that article for making reli- 
gion practical for the little ones have been used in a number of 
the schools during the past year. The children in these 
schools have been learning, among other things, that meditat- 
ing is just thinking, and that the crucifix hanging on the wall is 
more than an ornament. It is there for a definite purpose. 

The crucifix! What about this symbol of God’s redeeming 
love in the homes of these children? Do the people there fully 
realize what the crucifix stands for? Do they hang it or place 
it where it will receive the veneration and love which is its due? 
If so, then why do not the children of all school levels coming 
from these homes know why we have crucifixes in our class- 
rooms? If the contrary be true, then here is a splendid op- 
portunity for training children to be little apostles. 

Perhaps some of the readers of the JourNAL might be inter- 
ested in knowing a few of the outcomes or results of the method 
used in teaching these children to carry their religion into the 
homes. The results have been both gratifying and surprising. 
Both the crucifix and the meditation are. becoming topics of 
conversation in their families. 


Results of One-Minute Meditation 


The following are a few of the results of their one-minute 
meditation on the sufferings and death of Christ. 

“Mother,” said John, “why do you hang the crucifix back of 
the bed?” 

His mother somewhat surprised did not answer the ques- 
tion, but asked him: “Don’t you like it there?” 

“T would like to have it at the foot of my bed where I can 
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see it when I awake in the morning, because then I can think 
of what I will say to Jesus when I make my minute meditation 
in school. You can’t say much to Him in a minute, mother.” 

John was a pupil in the second grade. The mother was very 
much impressed, and after John went to school she hung the 
crucifix where he wanted it. The reaction on the part of this 
mother was like that of the woman in the Gospel who found 
the lost groat. Every member of the family heard the story of 
John and the crucifix, and it traveled around to the neighbors. 

Patricia, a pupil in the first grade, together with her brother, 
Robert, age five, and her little sister Joyce, age three, were 
misbehaving at the dinner table. Their mother corrected 
them several times and finally she said: “I am afraid you three 
are in for something you won’t like.” 

The father, an interested observer, made. no remark, but 
after grace was recited, he turned to the children and said: 
‘“‘Now, you three step into the living room.” 

Slowly they went, followed by their father. After talking 
to them for a few minutes he said: “I am gc ing to punish you 
for not obeying your mother.” 

While the punishment was being administered, they cried. 
As soon as the father left the room, Joyce was heard to say: 
“Oh, dear, no one was ever whipped like us.” 

But Patricia admonished her, saying: “Joyce, you should 
hear our Sister tell us how the soldiers whipped poor Jesus.” 

“Bet He didn’t get whipped as hard as I did,” said Joyce. 

“‘He was whipped harder,” said Patricia, ‘and He never did 
anything wrong, so don’t let us cry any more. Let us tell 
Jesus we are sorry we were bad, and let us take this whipping 
for Him.” 

Michael, a little boy in the third grade, had some serious 
thoughts after listening to a short talk on profane language in 
connection with the minute meditation on the sufferings of 
Christ. The thing that impressed him most was that they 
should pray whenever they heard anyone using bad language, 
particularly if the Holy Name was abused. Evidently, 
Michael thought that the language used by his father needed 
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to be improved. However, Michael is one who keeps his 
thoughts to himself. He said nothing at home about what he 
had heard in school. Quietly he planned and acted. 

When his father came home from work, Michael was ready 
to begin his Catholic Action. He followed his father around 
the house as much as he could without attracting notice. This 
continued for several days. Finally, his mother noticing it 
called Michael to her and asked him why he was following his 
Daddy around all the time. 

Then the secret came to light. Michael said: “Mother, 
when Daddy swears I pray.” 

The mother made no reply. Michael gave her no more in- 
formation, but she had subject-matter for more than a minute 
meditation. Her thoughts during that day were centered on 
Michael and his father. Michael did not mention the subject 
again, but that evening when his father came home for supper, 
he continued his good work. 

After Michael had gone to bed, the mother asked the father 
if he had noticed his little son following him around the house. 
The father said: “‘No, why is he following me?” The mother 
then related what Michael had said to her when she ques- 
tioned him. The father seemed inclined to doubt it, but after 
thinking for a few minutes he said: “Don’t tell him that I 
know about it, and I’ll watch him.” The next evening the 
father made a tour of the house followed by Michael at a dis- 
tance. When he reached the living room, he sat down to read 
and, forgetting his follower, made use of a profane expression. 
At once he thought of Michael, glanced around and to-his 
chagrin saw his little son with his hands joined and his lips 
moving. Referring to this later, the father remarked that he 
could never express the feelings he experienced when he turned 
to find his child in an attitude of prayer for him. Straightway, 
he made a resolution. He told the mother that his son would 
never have to follow him again for that reason. He did more. 
He told Michael that he knew what he was doing for his 
Daddy, thanked him, told him that his father was proud of 
him, and for the future the son would be proud of his father. 
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The class next in question had been in the second grade 
about two weeks. To make certain that the children knew 
what they were to do during the minute meditation, the Sister 
questioned them about what they were thinking while looking 
at the crucifix, or what they said to Jesus. Quite a number 
responded. One child in particular attracted attention. A 
pale little girl raised her hand. 

Sister said: “Well, Mary, what did you say to Jesus?” 

The child replied: ‘Sister, [ said a poem to Him.” 

“A poem!” exclaimed Sister. ‘We would like to hear it. 
Will you say it for us?” 

Mary joined her hands, looked at the crucifix, and repeated 
the following poem: 


Jesus, dying on the cross, 
Tell me was it I? 
There are great big teardrops, Lord. 
Did I make You cry? 
I have been a naughty child, 
Naughty as can be. 
Now I am so sorry, Lord. 
Won’t You pardon me? 
(Sister M. Imelda, S.L.) 


Sister asked if anyone else knew that beautiful poem. The 
entire class knew it and repeated it. They had learned it in 
the first grade. A number of these children had taught it to 
their little brothers and sisters at home, and some of them said 
it every night before going to bed. 


Morning Aspirations 


A Sister in a first grade asked her children what was their 
first thought on awakening in the morning. Some very natural 
responses were given: some wanted to stay in bed longer; 
others were sorry vacation was over; some did not think of 
anything, but just yawned. 

One of the little boys said: ‘Sister, I say: ‘Good morning, 
Sweet Jesus.’ ” 

Another child said: “Good morning, dear Angel.” 
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Other aspirations were given, and a few said they made the 
sign of the cross. Sister asked them which aspiration they 
liked best. After some discussion, the majority of the class 
preferred: “Good morning, Sweet Jesus.” Sister left them 
free to use the one they liked best. 

When Thomas went home for lunch, he told his mother 
about the little prayer. Apparently his mother was not inter- 
ested. Thomas looked at her but said no more. However, 
when the family were at dinner that evening, Thomas’ mother 
asked him to tell them what he told her at noon. Thomas 
gave a full account of the lesson. His father asked him which 
little prayer he liked best. Thomas answered: ‘Good morn- 
ing, Sweet Jesus.” The mother suggested that the family 
adopt it, and that each one say it every morning. 

“Would you like that, Thomas?” asked his mother. 

“Yes, Mother,” said Thomas, ‘‘and when I go to school 
tomorrow I’II tell Sister what we are doing. I know she will 
be pleased, and maybe some of the other children will ask their 
mothers to do the same.” 

Quite frequently Thomas checked up on the different mem- 
bers of the family to be sure that the resolution was being kept. 
There is a little babe, six months old, in that family, and every 
time the mother takes that child in her arms, she says: “Good 
morning, Sweet Jesus,” hoping that when the babe begins to 
talk, his first words will be: “Good morning, Sweet Jesus.” 


Grace before and after Meals 


Jane, six years old, was admitted to the first grade. Living 
quite a distance from the school, she carried her lunch. At 
noon the children assembled in one room to eat their lunch. 
They were taught to say grace before and after their meal. 
No grace was said in Jane’s home. The father simply made 
the sign of the cross before the family sat down to eat. One 
evening as the family was ready for dinner, and before the 
father had time to make the sign of the cross, Jane startled 
them all by saying: 

“Daddy, may I say grace?” 
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“Yes, Jane,” said her Daddy, “you may.” 

When Jane finished, the family sat down in silence. The 
father and mother exchanged knowing glances. Thinking 
that her parents were displeased, Jane said: ‘“Wasn’t that 
right for me to say grace, Daddy?” 

“Yes, dear, it was,” said Daddy, “‘and mother and Daddy 
are proud of their little girl, are we not, mother?” 

“Indeed we are,” said mother. “Do you know the grace 
after meals, Jane?” 

“Yes,-mother, I do,” said Jane. 

“Well, Daddy, don’t you think that Jane should say the 
grace before and after our meals as a reward for learning it?” 

“Jane certainly deserves a reward,” said Daddy. Little 
Jane did not know that she had two pupils memorizing the 
grace who intended to ask her later to let them take their turn 
in saying it. 

Are these the only children in the primary grades that carry 
religious practices into their homes? By no means. The great 
surprise is that children apparently indifferent, and some not 
having a high 1.Q., become practical Catholic Actioneers. 
“The Spirit breatheth where He will.” Faith is an infused 
virtue. 

What a field for training and encouraging the children in the 
primary grades to be “God’s Little Helpers.” Some of them 
so shortly from the hand of God, and others not yet tainted 
by the world, are bold, as it were, and fearless like the Apostles. 
No religious teacher can aspire to anything higher or holier in 
working out her own sanctification than to mold these plastic 
minds that they may become the little leaders spoken of by 
Isaias: ‘And a little child shall lead them.” 





The Story of Creation in Grade One 
Verse 


By tHE Reverend Danie F. Dunn 
26 Lawrence Avenue, Grove Hall, Boston 21, Mass. 


In our Catholic schools and Sunday schools, the teachers of 
Grade One relate the story of God’s creation of the world. 
These early religion classes teach the child the story which 
Moses wrote in the Book of Genesis. This story of the days 
of creation is effectively told to eagerly attentive pupils of 
Grade One. The facts of the story impress their youthful minds 
with thoughts of God’s omnipotence. Throughout succeeding 
grades this story of the creation will be reviewed with more 
study and explanation of details. Various summaries, in prose 
and rhyme, are taught to the children of Grade One, to aid 
them in remembering the work of the days of creation. This 
article presents to the teachers of religion a rhyme, in the 
vocabulary of a grade-one pupil, which contains the principal 
facts of creation as told in the Book of Genesis. This rhyme 
will enable the pupils to remember the correct order of crea- 
tion, even through later years. 

Moses wrote in Genesis, i. 1: “In the beginning God created 
heaven, and earth.”’ He continued in verse 3: “And God 
said: “Be light made. And light was made.’” In verse 5, 
Moses continued the story: “And He called the light Day, and 
the darkness Night; and there was evening and morning, one 
day.” The principal facts contained in the first five verses of 
Genesis are expressed in these first two lines of our rhyme: 


First, God made heaven, earth, then light 
So we could tell the day from night. 


In Chapter 1, verses 6-8, the work of the second day of 
creation is told. We read in verse 7: ““And God made a firm- 
ament, and divided the waters that were under the firmament 
from those that were above the firmament, and it was so.” 
In his “‘Practical Commentary on Holy Scripture,” Knecht ex- 
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plains: “The firmament is the atmosphere which surrounds 
our earth to the height of about 45 miles, and looks to our eyes 
like a blue dome.” We call it the sky. Knecht continues 
his explanation: “The firmament was to divide one part of 
the waters from the other part in this way: God made a con- 
siderable body of water to ascend in the form of moisture 
(clouds) into the atmosphere, thus separating it from the 
water which remains and flows on the earth.” The story 


of God’s work on the second day of creation can be summed up 
thus: 


- The second day, God made the sky 
And put the clouds away up high. 


Verses 9-13 give the facts of God’s creative work on the 
third day. In verses 9-10 we read: ‘“‘God also said: ‘Let the 
waters that are under the heaven, be gathered together into 
one place: and let the dry land appear.’ And it was so done. 
And God called the dry land, Earth; and the gathering to- 


gether of the waters, he called Seas.” In verses 11-13 we find 
the account of the creation of herbs and trees. We express the 
work of the third day with thee two lines: 


Then, on the third, He made the seas 
And’‘on the land He put the trees. 


The story of the fourth day is told in verses 14-19. Verse 
16 tells the principal facts in the words: “And God made two 
great lights: a greater light to rule the day; and a lesser light 
to rule the night: and the stars.”” Our simple rhyme tells of 
the fourth day with the lines: 


The fourth day, God made two big lights, 
The sun for days, the moon for nights. 


Verses 20-23 contain the account of God’s creative work on 
the fifth day. Verse 21 tells briefly of God’s acts: “And 
God created the great whales, and every living and moving 
creature, which the waters brought forth, according to their 
kinds, and every winged fowl according to its kind,” God’s 
work of the fifth day is told, in our rhyme, as follows; 
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The fifth day, fishes, big and small, 
And pretty birds to sing and call. 


The story of the sixth day of creation is found in verses 
24-31, the concluding verses of Chapter 1. The more impor- 
tant facts are found in verses 25-27: “And God made the 
beasts of the earth according to their kinds, and cattle, and 
every thing that creepeth on the earth after its kind. And 
God saw that it was good. And He said: ‘Let Us make man 
to our image and likeness: and let him have dominion over 
the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the air, and the beasts, 
and the whole earth, and every creeping creature that moveth 
upon the earth.’ And God created man to His own image: 
to the image of God He created him: male and female He 
created them.” Our rhyme tells of the creation of man and 
the beasts on the sixth day in the lines, 


The sixth day, beasts both small and large, 
And then made man to be in charge. 


In Chapter 2, verses 2-3, we read: “And on the seventh day 
God ended His work which He had made; and He rested on the 
seventh day from all His work which He had done. And He 
blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it: because in it He had 
rested from all His work which God created and made.” It 
is not necessary to discuss, in Grade One, the change of the 
day of rest from the seventh day to the first day of the week. 
In higher grades the pupils will learn that the Apostles under 
the inspiration of the Paraclete, the Spirit of Truth, changed 
the day of rest (Sabbath) to the first day of the week which we 
call Sunday, because Our Lord rose from the dead on Easter 
Sunday, and seven weeks later sent the Holy Ghost down upon 
the Apostles on Pentecost Sunday. When the pupils are 
sufficiently advanced to learn the explanation of the change 
from Saturday to Sunday, they will readily see the reason 
for the use of the word “‘now” in the final line of our rhyme 
as we tell the story of the seventh day. 


The seventh day God took a rest, 
And that’s why Sunday, now, is blessed. 
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In conclusion, we present in its entirety this simple rhyme 
which we hope that other teachers of religion will find practical. 


First, God made heaven, earth, then light 
So we would tell the day from night; 

The second day, God made the sky 

And put the clouds away up high; 

Then, on the third, He made the seas, 
And on the land He put the trees; 

The fourth day, God made two big lights, 
The sun for days, the moon for nights; 
The fifth day, fishes, big and small, 

And pretty birds to sing and call; 

The sixth day, beasts both small and large, 
And then made man to be in charge. 

The seventh day, God took a rest, 

And that’s why Sunday, now, is blessed. 


“Conduct Is Three-Fourths of Human Life” 


Education does not mean teaching people what they do not know. It 
means teaching them to behave as they do not behave. It is not teaching 
the youth the shapes of letters and the tricks of the numbers, and then 
leaving them to turn their arithmetic to roguery, and their literature to lust. 
It means, on the contrary, training them into the perfect exercise and 
kingly continence of their bodies and souls. It is a painful, continual and 
difficult work to be done by kindness, by watching, by warning, by pre- 
cept, and by praise, but above all—by example (John Ruskin). 





Catechetics according to St. Paul 


By Tue Reverenp Rupotpu G. Banpas, Px.D., S.T.D. er M. 
Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 


I. The Dignity of the Catechist’s Office 


The teacher of the Gentiles was in very deed the “Apostle of 
Jesus Christ.” The conversion of St. Paul, while it changed his 
earliest and most fundamental convictions, did not destroy 
but only gave a new object and new direction to his impulsive 
zeal and impetuous temperament. In one supernatural flash 
the thoughts and affections of the pitiless persecutor were 
brought into loving subjection unto Him whom previously it 
was Saul’s most passionate desire and most active purpose to 
destroy. 

In fact, the manner in which St. Paul speaks of Christ, whose 
death had always been a scandal and stumbling block to the 
haughty Pharisee, is a phenomenon which, humanly speaking, 
seems to contradict all laws of psychology and all analogies of 
history. Notwithstanding his rigid monotheism which was 
hopelessly refractory to deification and considered the adoration 
of man as the abomination of desolation, he now freely accepts 
Christ as the Son of God, and does not suffer that the Lord 
be compared to any created being. He tells us that Christ 
eclipses all by His splendor, fills all with His plenitude, exists 
before all the ages (Eph., i. 21-23; Col., i. 18-20). To Him 
every power must be subject, before Him every knee must 
bow (Phil., ii. 9-11). He is the image of the invisible God 
(Col., i. 15), the brightness of His glory (Heb., i. 3). By Him 
everything was made, by Him everything subsists, and towards 
Him. everything converges (I Cor., viii. 6; Heb., i. 2, 10). 
He is the end of the law (Rom., x. 4), the corner stone and 
foundation without which no building can stand (I Cor., 
ii. 11; Ephes., ii. 20). He was yesterday, He is today, and 
the same for all the ages (Heb., xiii. 8.). Henceforth St. 
Paul’s sole desire will be to spend himself and be spent for 
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Christ; his sole glory, the cross of Christ; his sole knowledge, 
Christ crucified. The powers which formerly were used for 
destruction will now be used unto edification. As formerly he 
execrated the name of-Christ, so now he says anathema to any- 
one who does not love our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Pauline Ideal as Guiding Norm of Catechist 


This lofty Pauline ideal must always be the guiding norm 
of the Christian catechist. The mission of the Christian 
teacher, of the priest-catechist, is a supernatural one. It sets 
him apart from the rest of men and stamps him with a char- 
acter which is plainly superhuman. Christian teachers are 
ministers of Christ and the dispensers of His heavenly mys- 
teries. They are ambassadors of Christ, God as it were ex- 
horting by their mouths. They have the honor of collaborat- 
ing in the spread of the Gospel in virtue of a divine power. 
Their office is derived, not from men, but from God through 
Jesus Christ (I Cor., iv. 1; II Cor., v.20; II Tim., i. 8; Gal., 
i. 1). They are the depositories of a divine doctrine which 
they must preserve unaltered. 

This Pauline doctrine concerning the supernatural origin 
of the Christian teacher’s mission is of supreme importance 
both for the training of the child and for the life of the catechist. 
The child’s faith must be based on God’s word and authority 
and on the testimony of the Church. God wishes supernatural 
faith to be spread among men, not by ordinary teachers who 
establish their doctrines by means of arguments from reason 
and human authority, but through the agency of messengers 
and witnesses, empowered by God and testifying to objective 
facts (Acts, i. 8). It was the will of the Supreme Founder of 
the Church that truths of revelation should be taught and 
preserved by witnesses whose testimony should be believed 
because they had seen and heard what they preached, by dele- 
gates to whom He had promised the never-failing assistance 
of the Holy Ghost to preserve them from all error. The 
Apostles and their successors, the Pope and the bishops, 
exercise the teaching office as the direct representatives of 
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God. Through their word faith comes, is nourished and 
spread. The priest-catechist is directly the delegate of the 
Church, and indirectly the delegate of Christ Himself, and 
must plainly tell his listeners that he is the messenger of God 
and of the Church. 


Catechist’s Consciousness of Divine Mission 


This consciousness of the Christian teacher’s divine 
mission must be the law of his moral attitude, the first rule of 
his thoughts and discourses, the basis of all his activity. It 
must arouse in him the sentiments of his duty and dignity and 
counteract the ennui of daily routine. In the life of St. Paul 
it created two sentiments—two passions, one might say: a 
highmindedness without pride and a devotion without reserve. 
Paul is not ashamed of the Gospel but preaches it with a bold 
and proud enthusiasm (Rom., i. 16). Far be it from him to 
teach the Gospel with a humiliated, timid, and pusillanimous 
air—to ask, as it were, indulgence for it. This would pain the 
faithful and merit contempt from the enemy. This high- 
mindedness of St. Paul is not a native disposition but the fruit 
of grace. It is a divine gift which his beloved converts are 
asked to obtain for him by prayerful supplication with God 
(Col., iv. 3, 4). St. Paul is a minister and an ambassador as 
little proud of his person as he is firm in sustaining the rights 
of the Master, attributing to Him alone the honor of his min- 
istry and his courage and success in fulfilling it. 

Rarely was a man devoted to a cause as St. Paul was to his. 
He tells us that because of his supernatural calling he no longer 
belongs to himself. His mission made him a debtor to all. 
Greeks and barbarians, the learned and the ignorant, all have a 
claim upon him (Rom., i. 14). He was become a servant of 
all for the sake of Christ (II Cor., iv. 5). ‘For whereas I was 
free as to all, I made myself the servant of all, that I might gain 
the more” (I Cor., ix. 19). “For if I preach the Gospel, it is 
no glory to me, for a necessity lieth upon me; for woe is unto 
me if I preach not the Gospel” (I Cor., ix. 16). His was an 
indefatigable zeal. ‘Preach the word; be instant in season, 
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out of season; reprove, entreat, rebuke in all patience and 
doctrine” (II Tim., iv. 2)—thus does St. Paul entreat his helpers 
and thus, too, does he do himself. By word and pen, in the 
synagogue, in the haH, in the small artisan’s house, by the 
riverside, on the ship, in prison, wherever willing hearers 
could be found, he puts up his pulpit and teaches the word of 
God. He preaches at all times, during the day and during the 
night, sometimes entire nights (Acts, xx. 6-13). All audi- 
ences are welcome to him: Jewish colonies in the Diaspora, a 
group of soldiers at Philippi, Greeks on the Areopagus at 
Athens, Nero and his court—all are embraced within his great 
love and zeal. He is indeed the sower of that word which he 
characterizes as the sword of the spirit (Eph., vi. 17) and as the 
chief weapon in our struggle with the spirits of darkness. 


St. Paul’s Universal and Disinterested Love 


St. Paul was above all personal hatred and animosity. He 
loved man as man, because he saw a vision of all humanity in 
God. In dealing with his own countrymen, he speaks of them, 
it is true, in words of unusual exasperation. Yet, if he hates 
them because of their sins, he does not exclude them from 
God’s plan of universal salvation. He says that for the sake 
of the fathers the Jews were most dear to God, whose gifts are 
without repentance. If blindness in part happened in Israel, 
it was that the fullness of the Gentiles might come in. If some 
of the branches were broken off, it was in order that the wild 
olive might be ingrafted and made partaker of the root and of 
the richness of the olive tree. In fact, diminution of the Jews 
became the riches of the Gentiles, their loss the reconciliation 
of the world. Yea, St. Paul declares—in language that has 
ever been the stumbling block of religious selfishness—that he 
could wish himself to be an anathema from Christ for his 
brethren, his kinsmen according to the flesh. 

St. Paul’s devotion to his sublime task resulted in a com- 
plete and heroic disinterestedness. Although as a man of 
God he had a right to live by his ministry, he taught the Gos- 
pel without any human reward (I Cor., ix. 18), and boasted 
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of the glorious independence in which his habits of poverty 
had placed him (Phil., iv. 10-20). Though a good patriot, he 
gives up all exclusive predilections of race and country, and 
becomes “all things to all men”’ in order to save all (I Cor., ix. 
22). Above all vainglory, he does not recognize any earthly 
judge and considers human opinion as nothing (I Cor., iv. 3). 
He gives up the joys of personal action and the pleasure of 
being the first or the only one in the performance of good 
deeds (Phil., i. 18). When in Rome some of the Jews preached 
Christ merely out of base motives, thinking to insult him and 
make his bonds more galling, the Apostle resorts to no burn- 
ing denunciation, no withering invectives. So long, he says, 
as in every way, whether with masked design or sincerity, 
Christ is being taught, therein I do—aye, and whatever angry 
feeling may try to rise in my heart—I will rejoice (Phil., i. 
14-18). Thus does he trample upon the snake of personal an- 
noyance ere it strive to hiss in his heart. As spiritual father 
of those whom he begot to the spiritual life, he had a claim 
upon the recognition and gratitude of his concerts. Yet, if 
they seemed forgetful or indifferent, he did not complain. He 
knew that those souls belonged to the Lord and Redeemer, 
and that his own reward was stored up in heaven and would 
be rendered to him by the just Judge (II Tim., iv. 8). He 
affirms that he would be willing to accept even a delay of the 
beatific vision if the spiritual interest of those entrusted to him 


demanded it (Phil., 1. 23-25). 
The Mainspring of All Paul’s Activity 


The mainspring and sustaining power of all his activity was 
his supernaturally infused love of Christ. In fact, Paul be- 
came wholly fascinated with the Person of Christ and entirely 
absorbed in preaching ‘‘among the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ” (Eph., iii. 8.).. From his pre-Christian career, 
there is no souvenir so bitter to him as the thought that in his 
erring obstinacy he persecuted Christ in the person of His 
mystic members, that he once used all the tyranny of his in- 
tolerance to crush the bruised reed and quench the smoking 
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flax, that he endeavored by the infamous power of terror to 
compel some gentle heart to blaspheme its Lord (Acts, xxii. 4, 
xxvi. 11). “I am the least of the Apostles,” he tells the 
Corinthians, “who am not worthy to be called an apostle, be- 
cause I persecuted the church of God” (I Cor., xv. 9). And 
even when the shadows of a troubled age began to close around 
him, keen in the sense that he was entirely forgiven through 
Him who “‘came into this world to save sinners, of whom I am 
the chief” (I Tim., i. 15), he cannot forget that in ignorance he 
had once been “a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and con- 
tumelious” {idid., i. 13). These aberrations of youth, however, 
were expiated by an apostolate which became only too familiar 
with the persecutions he once made the Christians undergo. 
The powers which were once used for the ravaging of the 
Church were now enlisted for the upbuilding of Christ’s Mystical 
Body: ““The things that were gain to me, the same I have 
counted loss for Christ” (Phil., iii. 7). 

When he pondered over the blessings which were his since 
his conversion, there frequently escaped from his lips—spon- 
taneously, as it were—those grateful and affectionate cries, 
so well known to the readers of St. Paul: “He loved me and 
delivered Himself for me” (Gal., ii. 20); “God forbid that I 
should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ” (Gal., 
vi. 14); “Who then shall separate us from the love of Christ?” 
(Rom., viii. 35); “For me to live is Christ, and to die is gain” 
(Phil., i. 21); “If any man love not our Lord Jesus Christ, 
let him be anathema” (I Cor., xvi. 22). 


Role of Personal Fervor in Catechesis 


The catechist’s personal fervor plays a very important rdéle 
in impressing religious truths upon the minds and hearts of his 
listeners. If the teacher remain cold in the presence of the 
truths and facts of faith, the instruction becomes dry and un- 
interesting. If the teacher is indifferent, the pupils will hardly 
become fervent. In order to be able to give a thing to others, 
one must possess it oneself. Burning words cannot come from 
a frozen heart. Children instinctively doubt the reality of 
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something treated in a perfunctory manner. They quickly 
detect if the catechist really means what he says. A teacher 
who does not do what he teaches, pulls down with one hand 
what he builds up with the other. The religious instruction 
itself becomes disagreeable to him, since his words are a con- 
stant reproach to his conduct. If, on the other hand, the 
catechist’s heart is gripped with enthusiasm for the ideals of 
religion, this inward fire will soon become manifest and inspire 
the hearts of the children. A few words from the mouth of a 
teacher who has himself experienced the sweet and comforting 
power of religion have a greater influence on children than the 
finest discourses of another. 

The catechist and teacher who becomes weary and dis- 
couraged because of the dullness, ignorance, indifference, and 
ingratitude of his pupils and listeners, will find a solution for 
many of his difficulties in the doctrine and life of St. Paul. 
His drooping spirits will be revived and his zeal inflamed by 
contact with the Apostle’s ardent charity and inspiring ex- 
ample. For St. Paul’s loving zeal has to its credit a catalog 
of sufferings beside which that of the most zealous catechist 
and the most afflicted Saint shrinks into insignificance. In 
that “Iliad of woes,” the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, he 
recalls how he was “‘in many more labors, in prisons more fre- 
quently, in stripes above measure, in deaths often. Of the 
Jews five times did I receive forty stripes save one. Thrice 
was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered 
shipwreck, a night and a day’’—under moonless and leaden 
skies—“I was in the depth of the sea.... In labor and pain- 
fulness, in much watchings, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness. Besides these things which are 
without—my daily instance, the solicitude for all the churches” 
(II Cor., xi. 23-28). 

Neither from Jews nor from pagans nor from nominal 
Christians was he safe. He had suffered alike at the hands of 
lawless bandits and stately magistrates. He had been stoned 
by the simple provincials of Lystra, beaten by the Roman 
colonists of Philippi, hunted by the Greek mob at Ephesus, 
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seized by the furious Jews at Corinth, maligned and thwarted 
by the Pharisees of Jerusalem. His scarred back had re- 
peatedly felt the fasces of the Roman lictors, the thirty-nine 
strokes of Jewish thongs, the whip—the flagellum horribile— 
which the Romans used to force by torture the confession 
of the truth. In the very hour of apparent success, he was in 
the midst of foolishness, weakness, and shame—the sentence 
of death hanging over him, made the refuse and filth of all the 
world. 


St. Paul’s Final Trial 


While his life was thus constantly in jeopardy, new waves of 
affliction swept across his sea of troubles as he heard dark and 
discouraging rumors from his beloved churches. His heart 
was rent by news of the defection of those for whom he would 
have gladly laid down his life. In the very communities which 
he founded with so much peril and toil the Judaizers were creat- 
ing a powerful opposition. After he had borne the brunt of all 


dangers, they securely intruded themselves into his labors and 
monopolized the result. After the sower had gone forth to 
scatter amid weeping the good seed, they thrust their sickles 
into the ripening grain. After he had constructed the folds, 
they stole in to disturb his defenseless sheep and to construct 
a hedge which, except at the cost of a cutting in the flesh, should 
exclude the noblest of the Gentiles while it admitted the vilest 
of the Jews. 

Nor was this all. Coupled with the spread of error were the 
worst controversial weapons, namely, surreptitious sneers and 
personal slanders. The Judaizers persistently tried to under- 
mine the Apostle’s influence and systematically disparaged his 
authority. He was mean of person, they said, miserable and 
sickly in appearance, untutored and inefficient in speech, bold 
in letters and at a distance, a weakling walking according to 
the flesh. He was vacillating in purpose, always shifting about, 
now saying one thing and now another, with the obvious in- 
tention of pleasing men. He was not one of the original 
Apostles, and his Gospel was not the real Gospel. His teaching 
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was a revolt against the fathers, a breaking down of that hedge 
about the Law, the thickening of which had been the lifelong 
task of eminent rabbis. 

In the face of these sufferings, calumnies, and dangers, 
St. Paul’s heart did not sink within him. He did not fold 
his hands in utter despair and pronounce his life and teaching 
a melancholy failure. He did not flee into solitude like 
Elias, and pray that the Lord would take away his life. No, 
such was not the attitude of the indomitable man. In the 
strength of God he triumphantly stems the overwhelming tide 
of afflictions; in the panoply of God, he dauntlessly continues 
to cast himself in the never-ending battle. 


(To be continued) 


Teach the Child to Read Good Books 


“A man is known by the company he keeps,” is an old adage; to it may 
well be added that a man is marked by the company he keeps. As a man 
selects his companions in life, so also he is free to choose other and more 
subtle friends, the people he may meet in the pages of books. It will be 
his good fortune if, while he is still young, his first literary acquaintances 
are carefully chosen by older and wiser persons. Only adults may have 
the knowledge that experience alone can bring, that the influence of these 
silent people in literature have a lasting hold on the character of readers. 
Many of these book folk will walk through life with the child grown adult, 
and may come to personify certain social truths, virtues or vices, or even 
ways of life (Gertrude Corrigan, “What Shall We Read?” in The Catholic 
Educational Review, January, 1945). 














The New Testament as Aid in 
Teaching Religion 


By Brotwer Lawrence Epurem, F.M.S. 
Marmion Military Academy, Aurora, IIl. 


Our young people today often doubt as to whether Christ, 
Our Blessed Mother, and the Saints in heaven really care for 
them here on earth. Why are they in the least doubt about 
such matter? They should be so convinced of Christ’s interest 
in them that there cannot be the least possible doubt,- but we 
know from experience the contrary is true. To a large extent, 
this is due to our way of teaching religion. Our explanation 
of religion is sometimes so old-fashioned and trite; we seldom 
bring religious discussion to an understandable modern con- 
clusion. We teach textbook religion; we teach a syllabus re- 
ligion; we teach a final examination religion—in fine, we are 
narrowed down in our teaching by what was meant to be an aid. 
Teachers of religion are too much attached to these helps, 
which have their advantages, but also have their drawbacks. 
I like to have freedom in my teaching. I like to teach the boys 
how to live, rather than teach them a series of theoretical 
doctrines. The Catholic religion is a way of life. Unless 
pupils live their religion, very little can be expected. 

Our system of teaching religion certainly needs some re- 
vision. Are we very successful? If the leakage from the 
Church. is a criterion, and if the conduct of some of those who 
went through our religion classes is a criterion, certainly an 
improved system of instruction is necessary. 

We often hear Catholic educators express this idea: “Those 
who received instructions in our Catholic schools, even if they 
fall away from the Church, will come back sooner or later.” 
Do we want to educate people who are going to be lax Catholics 
all their lives, only to repent on their death bed? Our aim is to 
make good living Catholics, not merely good dying Catholics. 
We must teach our pupils, so that in life they will be living 
models of goodness, they will be lay apostles, they will preach 
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the truth, good behavior, and holiness, not only from a death- 
bed pulpit, but also from the stage of life. Why don’t we get 
all this? No doubt, there is no one reason for it, but I think 
something can be done about it. The reason why we do not 
achieve more in our religion classes, to my way of thinking, is 
that we do not make religion real and attractive enough. In 
preparing our religion lesson or instruction we seek informa- 
tion from books of all kinds; we are anxious to find new ideas, 
new methods, and new expressions; in a word, we want to put 
it across. We could put it across successfully if we could only 
hit on just the right text, the right method, and the right 
words. 


New Testament as Religion Handbook 


Many books of methods, many books of information, have 
been written and published, but the first and the foremost 
book of method and information is the New Testament. I 
presume we all agree on this, but do we make sufficient use of 
this unfathomable source? To teachers of religion the New 
Testament should be the handbook. The best Life of Christ 
that was ever written is to be found in the New Testament, and 
the best method of teaching is the parable. If there had been 
a better method, Christ would have used it, but in the New 
Testament we find that Christ “‘spoke in parables and without 
parables He did not speak.” The New Testament is the 
text in the religion class. It is adaptable to the first grade of 
the grammar school, through high school, and including 
college. It cannot be exhausted, because it is the foundation, 
it is the very core, of Christianity. 

There are many ways of making use of the New Testament. 
The miracles of Our Lord, for instance, will be more attractive 
if taken directly from their source, and then interpreted in a 
modern way. Our pupils are more interested in a parable that 
is somewhat related to their age level, and to their standing in 
society. They are interested in their immediate problems, and 
if we can interpret the miracles in their language they will 
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accept them, they will enjoy them, and they will become more 
God-conscious. 

In the miracles and parables of Christ, we find Christian 
doctrines taught in the simplest form. Christ performed 
miracles and told stories in order to teach his hearers. He did 
not use the parable method only for the ignorant, but also to 
convey doctrines and truths even to the learned doctors of the 
law. In our teaching at various grade levels, we could with 
much profit use this method. 

The first miracle of Christ at Cana, John, 1i. 1-10, is a won- 
derful example of Christ’s social-mindedness, of Christ’s love 
and care for young people—boys and girls. To me Christ 
furnishes here the striking example of a kind individual, who 
comes to the aid of a friend. I like to picture this scene for the 
pupils as vividly as possible. I like to make them see Christ 
and His beloved Mother as good friends coming to the wedding 
to please their friends. 


A Lesson from Cana 


Christ leaves Nazareth and walks to Cana with His Mother 
(about an hour’s walk) to be at the marriage celebration. 
Christ has His special reasons for going to Cana, and one of 
them was to sanction the legitimate merriment of young 
people. The wedding feast, according to the Jewish custom, 
was very elaborate; there was dancing and drinking of light 
wines. Nothing wrong in this, is there? Christ did not 
criticize this party; He approved of it by being there in 
person. Why should He blame our young people when they 
enjoy themselves? In fact, He does not. In explaining this 
miracle to high school pupils, I like to picture Our Lord in the 
midst of the younger set and Our Lady with the married 
people she happened to know. Our Lord enjoyed Himself: 
“His delight is to be with the children of men.” He went 
around speaking with this one and that one. Everybody 
seemed to know Him, everybody seemed to enjoy Him, and no 
one seemed to feel embarrassed on account of His presence in 
the midst of them. This is the way it should be. Boys and 
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girls must feel and realize the presence of Christ and His 
Blessed Mother wherever they are. When the music was at its 
best, when the party was at its peak, the wine failed. Quite an 
embarrassment hovered over the host and the hostess. If no 
more wine can be served, the fun will have to stop. Our dear 
Lord performed His first miracle, and, as it were, before the 
time appointed by His heavenly Father, and for what reason? 
Let us look at it more closely. It was not to cure the blind or 
the lame, nor was it to feed the hungry; finally, it was not to 
prove His divinity. It was simply that young people who 
came to Cana for the marriage party might keep on enjoying 
themselves, that the host might be saved from embarrassment. 
He performed His first miracle that boys and girls of high 
school age could enjoy themselves to the full. Our Lord was at 
Cana what our modern youth might call a good sport, a good 
scout. Why? Because He did something that their youthful 
minds could grasp and understand. Is this explanation of so 
great a miracle too human? Christ was human, and He acted 
in the same manner as an ordinary human being would act— 
so much so that people did not recognize Him as the Son of 
God, but only as the son of Joseph, the carpenter. 


Christ’s Interest in Young Unchanging 


When boys and girls see Christ performing such a miracle 
for young people, how can they fail to realize that He is inter- 
ested in their doings? Since with God there is neither past nor 
future, Christ is as interested in youth today as He was in the 
boys and girls of Cana two thousand years ago. We must 
teach the young folk, from the examples of the New Testa- 
ment, that Christ notices their heartaches, their disappoint- 
ments and their joys. Christ is interested in their childish love 
affairs, their “love-joys” and their “love-disappointments.” 
When the young man holds the hand of his young sweetheart, 
Christ is there with them. Christ looks on them. If they are 
modest and honest in their relation, Christ envelops them with 
His mantle of love; He blesses them and gives them the grace 
to remain faithful. 
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If we present our instructions and our interpretations of the 
New Testament in a modern way, in an interesting way, we 
can make our modern youth realize that Christ is with them 
all the time, not to check on their misdeeds, but rather as a 
close friend to help them to enjoy themselves as honest people 
do. Boys and girls who have been fed with this doctrine of the 
social-mindedness of Christ can understand their relation with 
one another; they will respect one another, because they will 
realize their friend, Christ, is with them now, sitting on the 
same park bench, in the same automobile; He is walking with 
them on the beach, he is alongside of them on the dance floor 
or in the moving picture.show. For them Christ is alive; 
He is no more a figure who roamed the Holy Land, curing the 
sick, the lame, and the blind, but He is in the midst of them, 
living their own lives, enjoying their own fun, and taking 
pleasure in beirig with them. 

The New Testament becomes full of life if interpreted in 
the right way. Christ came to redeem the human race. He is 
as much interested in the world today as He was when He 
lived our life on earth. He is tabernacling with us in the 
Eucharist; He is present in our soul by sanctifying grace; 
He is truly living in our midst. 

We want our boys and girls to remain pure and to respect 
their bodies. We want to make them appreciate the beautiful 
virtue of purity. Let us again go to the Gospels, this time to 
John, vi. 56-59: “He that eateth My Flesh, and drinketh My 
Blood, abideth in Me, and Iin Him.” After Holy Communion, 
Christ is really present in me, is now tabernacling with me: 
“Now I live, not I, but Christ liveth in me.” The recipient of 
Holy Communion can say with greater emphasis: “In Christ 
I live and move and have my being.” The food of the 
Eucharist has this wonderful quality of transforming us in 
Christ. Youth realizing this wonderful intimacy of Christ 
with them will have a wonderfully strong weapon to ward off 
any temptation against the holy virtue. 

In teaching religion we oftentimes, without realizing it, 
foster a wrong attitude towards religion. We emphasize the 
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credenda. Religion is not only belief; it is belief fortified in 
action. The lessons drawn from the New Testament impress 
pupils. Youth likes action; youth does not care to walk 
along; it wants to run; everything is new, and it wants to 
take in as much as possible in the shortest time. Youth de- 
lights in quick movement. In the New Testament events are 
brief and concisely related. Christ repeats the same story 
under the same aspect but in a new form. On almost every 
page of the New Testament, Christ solves one or more prob- 
lems. Human nature is the same today as it was at the time of 
Christ; His solutions are as applicable today as then; the 
difference lies not in their application, but rather in their 
interpretation. 


Modern Application of Christ’s Parables 


One of the grand means of teaching religion is by story- 
telling. Some teachers are gifted along this line, others are less 
gifted, but all can make an effort. By studying Our Lord’s 
simple way of telling and conveying ideas or doctrines, one 
will improve. Christ does not strike attention by His subtlety 
or His vast vocabulary; His simplicity is the keynote to 
His success in storytelling. The Jews came from far and near 
to listen to His words of wisdom; some were educated, others 
were illiterate, but all went away refreshed. We can, for in- 
stance, tell the story of the prodigal son, with a new sur- 
rounding that will be strikingly real to our pupils. There is 
not much difference between “longing to fill his belly with the 
pods that the swine were eating” (Luke, xv. 16) and roaming 
the streets of our poor city slums for a piece of bread or stand- 
ing in a breadline—but the breadline is much more familiar 
to our pupils. The difference between ten lepers “made 
clean” and only one returning to give thanks, and the indi- 
vidual neglecting to say his morning and evening prayers to 
thank God for his being, is slight, but the latter strikes directly 
at their own conduct. 

Our religion course, whether it achieves its end or not, seeks 
to make God a personal factor and Christ a reality. We can- 
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not build a sound religion course without going to the New 
Testament for information, sound doctrine, interesting stories, 
and for a profound knowledge of the God-Man, Christ. To me 
it would seem that the New Testament must be made the core 
of the religion course; unless this is done, truly Christian 
education is impossible. Seeing the reality of Christ as por- 
trayed in the Gospels will be a powerful aid in establishing a 
personal contact between God and the soul of youth. 


His Name Jesus 


We call it the Sacred Name, this human name of the Son of God. For, 
as St. Paul wrote, ““God hath given Him the name that is above every name, 
so that at the name of Jesus every knee should bend of those in heaven, on 
earth, and under the earth, and every tongue should confess that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the Father.” 

One can walk down almost any busy city street, and he will be sure to 
hear the name of Jesus. But there is precious little bending of knees! 
One can pick up almost any of the-recent war books, and the name of 
Jesus will be found used liberally as a mere expletive, a realistic recording 
of profanity. (And profanity, it must be remembered, is still profanity 
even though spelled phonetically.) There is little evidence in the trend 
modern literature is taking that tongues are confessing that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the Father (from The Sign, January, 
1945, page 284). 





Saint Augustine, the Catechist 


By THE Reverenp Louis A. Ronaione, O.S.A. 
Augustinian Preparatory Seminary, Grymes Hill, Staten Island, N. Y. 


II. Qualifications of the Religion Teacher 


We are considering, in a series of three articles, St. Augus- 
tine’s ideas on catechizing. In a previous article,’ we dis- 
cussed the De Catechizandis Rudibus, Augustine’s pupil- 
teacher manual on the teaching of religion. What Augustine 
had to say in regard to the qualifications of the catechist, we 
shall consider in this article. A third article, to be published 
in a subsequent issue, on Augustine’s method of teaching 
religion, will conclude this series. 

Using as a main source of reference St. Augustine’s De 
Catechizandis Rudibus, we wrote and had published, some 
three years ago, an article on Augustine’s specifications for the 
religion teacher.2, Though we are discussing the same topic 
in this article, our approach will be somewhat different, and 
our references to the works of Augustine will be widened to in- 
clude a sentence or two from each of the twelve chapters of his 
Rule.* 

So easily adaptable and so contemporaneous to every age is 
the Rule of St. Augustine, that there are numerous Orders and 
Congregations of Religious—men and women—who follow 
this Rule. To mention but a few who follow this Rule, besides 
the Augustinians, there are the Dominicans, the Servites, the 
Premonstratensians, the Paulists, the Alexian Brothers, the 
Ambrosian Brothers, the Nuns of the Visitation, the Sisters of 
Notre Dame, the Marists, the Assumptionists, the Sisters of 
Christian Love, and many others. For those of our readers, 


1 “St. Augustine, the Catechist; Part I—The De Catechizandis Rudibus” in the JourNAL 
or Reticious Instruction, Vol. XV, no. 5 (Wagner, New York City, January, 1945), pp. 
461 +169. 


“The Teacher - Religion According to St. Augustine” in the Journat or RELicious 
Instruction, Vol. XII, no. 2 (De Paul University, C a October, 1941), pp. 127-133. 

*St. Augustine The Rule. Translated from the Latin by Francis E. Tourscher, O.S.A., 
revised by Robert P. Russell, 0.S.A. (Villanova, Pa., 1942, pp. 25). 
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therefore, whose Institute follows the Rule of St. Augustine, 
this paper should be of special interest. Since we are gleaning 
from the Rule a list of qualifications for the ideal catechist, 
every religion teacher should find it both interesting and profit- 
able, we hope, to undertake this excursion through Augustine’s 
Rule with us. 

Be it understood at the very outset that we make no pretense 
that the Ru/e was written for teachers. No mention, at all, is 
made of the teacher by Augustine in his Rule. We do not 
think it amiss, however, to apply to the Rule a sort of sensus 
accommodatus, and thus to gather from it many sound peda- 
gogical principles and much educational psychology. To make 
doubly sure that we are not misrepresenting Augustine’s 
educational ideas (a thing which might easily happen when one 
consults a writing on community life and spiritual perfection 
for such ideas), we shall bolster up each point concerning the 
teacher and found in the Rule by citing a similar point found 
in the De Catechizandis Rudibus, a work in which Augustine 
speaks ex professo on the teacher. 


Fundamental Qualifications of Catechist 


The opening words of the Ru/e contain the sine gua non con- 
dition for successful teaching: “Before all else, most dearly be- 
loved brethren, love God, then your fellow-men.”* Love of 
God and neighbor is the first requisite of the effective teacher. 
The principal aim of the Religious teacher is to enkindle in the 
heart of the pupil a love of God. The pupil, who comes to us 
in order to learn to love God and to discover His truths, will 
love not only God and his neighbor, but he will have a genuine 
and abiding love for us also if we prove to be worthy instru- 
ments of God’s grace and truth. Love, then, is the motive 
and method of teaching God’s law and of training our pupils 
to give evidence of their Catholic education in their daily life. 
Very neatly, Augustine summarizes this idea of love-inspired 
teaching when he says: ‘““Then only is a work truly good, when 





4 Tbid., Chapter 1, § 1. 
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the purpose of the doer is winged with love, and as if returning 
to its own place, rests again in love.’”® 

Second only to the virtue of love, in the dealings of the 
teacher with God and the pupil, is that of humility. In the 
second chapter of the Ru/e, we are admonished: “Let them 
not become proud; ... pride lurks in good works, seeking to 
destroy them.”® The proud teacher, alas, labors under a 
tremendous handicap which it is well-nigh impossible for him 
to overcome, since he denies the existence of any such difficulty. 
He comes to his profession “knowing all the answers.” Years of 
practice give him no experience, yield him no harvest, teach 
him no lessons, because his mind is not receptive. At the out- 
set of his career, he will take no advice; as he grows older, 
though not wiser, he will hide behind his years in the teaching 
profession, blinded by the fact that he has learned nothing be- 
cause he would not. The humble teacher, on the other hand, 
will have God’s blessing from the start, and this blessing will 
sustain’ and prosper him with the succeeding and successful 
years. The confidence and codperation of his students will 
easily be his. As in all things else, his model will be Christ, 
“who became weak unto the weak, that He might gain the 
weak. ... For how, indeed, would He be ready to be spent 
for their souls if He disdained to stoop to their ears?” 

With all his humility and love, the teacher will find at times 
that his best efforts will be lost upon certain apathetic and dull- 
witted pupils. Patience, of course, is in order. Augustine, 
however, is not content with a mere passive patience, but he 
counsels the teacher to investigate this lack of interest and 
codéperation and to set about zealously seeking suitable reme- 
dies. If the student remains unmoved and completely out of 
tune with us, “we should rather say much on his behalf to God, 
than say much to him about God.’® In other words, in‘a 
genuine spirit of charity, we must pray for the pupil—and for 

®S. Aurelii Augustini, De Catechizandis Rudibus. Translated with an Introduction and 
Commentary by Joseph P. Christopher (Catholic University Press, Washington, D. C., 1926), 
Chapter 11, § 16. 

© The Rule, 2, §§ 1-2. 


1 De Catechizandis Rudibus, 10, § 15. 
8 Tbid., 13, § 18. 
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ourselves. This fits in with what Augustine recommends in 
his Rule: “Give yourselves to prayer at the hours and times 
appointed.’ 

The demons of discouragement and weakness, which lurk in 
the path of the teacher who is trying to practice the virtues of 
love, humility, patience, and prayerfulness, are cast out only 
by more prayer and fasting. Mortification, which is so neces- 
sary an auxiliary of prayer, St. Augustine urges upon us when 
he says: ‘“‘Subdue the flesh, so far as your strength permits, by 
fasting and abstinence from meat and drink.’ 

Studying Varying Endowments of Pupils 

Observation clearly tells us that persons differ in mental, 
moral, and physical endowments. God has not created all men 
equal in the sense that we all have the same graces and gifts 
and in the same measure. In sending to us pupils who are 
variously gifted and disposed, God gives the teacher the 
wonderful opportunity to complement His work which He 
leaves incomplete so that we might cultivate His harvest. It 
is specious, therefore, for the teacher to insist that to him all 
pupils are equal, and that he, therefore, treats them all the 
same. Ours is the duty, rather, of meting out our help “not to 
all alike, ... but to each according to his need.”’"! In the fifth 
chapter of his Ru/e,* Augustine goes into detail in regard to the 
variety of treatment which is to be allotted to the various types 
of people who come to embrace the Religious life. That he 
would have us apply this same method of procedure to our 
pupils, is evident from his De Catechizandis Rudibus, wherein 
he is speaking to teachers.'* 

As a matter of fact, St. Augustine goes a step further than 
the moderns, with all their talk of individual differences. He 
tells us that he is so affected by the individual qualities and the 
varying abilities and aptitudes of his students that his own 


personality is influenced by their very presence. When he has 


* The Rule, 3, § 1. 


12 Cfr, ibid., 5, §§ 2-4. 
18 Cfr. De Catechizandis Rudibus, 15, § 23. 
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fused his personality with theirs, his understanding, his feel- 
ings, his sympathy will be such that the method of instructing 
will flow naturally and spontaneously. “It cannot fail to be 
the case,’ says St. Augustine, “that different persons should 
affect in different ways the one who intends to instruct. . . 
And in keeping with my own varying feelings my discourse 
itself opens, proceeds, and closes.” "* 

Strange as it may seem, it is true, nevertheless, that there 
are teachers who thrive on unpopularity. Having in them- 
selves very little of the milk of human kindness which makes for 
amicable relations between pupil and teacher, they view with 
suspicion the teacher who is esteemed by his pupils. With 
them, harshness and displeasure are synonymous with efh- 
ciency and discipline. They disavow any obligation on their 
part to please the pupil, forgetting that St. Augustine does not 
ask his followers not to seek to please, but rather not to seek to 
please by sacrificing principle or propriety: “‘Do not seek to 
please by your apparel, but by a good life.’”’® 

What shall we say about discipline and the necessity of 
punishing offenses? Are we to become lax in this regard? 
Let it be understood, first of all, that the better method is to 
prevent wrong-doing, rather than to wait upon it and punish it. 
The secret of St. John Bosco’s success in training youth lay in 
this preventive method. Speaking of the necessity of fraternal 
counsel and correction, Augustine recommends: 


“Let what I have said about not fixing one’s gaze, be 
observed also in regard to other disorders: to find them 
out, to prevent them, to make them known, to prove and 
to punish them carefully and in accordance with truth, 
with hatred for sin and love for the brother-man.’”* 


Full Cooperation between Teachers 


For the best results in teaching, there must be full codpera- 
tion between the various members of the faculty and between 
them and the principal. We shall not speak here of any 


4 bid. 
The Rule, 6, § 1. 
 Tbid., 7, § 5. 
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antagonism or personal animosity between teachers. We are 
thinking rather of the lack of codperation between teachers 
who “get along together” quite well, but who, because of 
thoughtlessness perhaps or overzealousness in their own field, 
make things a bit difficult for their fellow-teachers. One of the 
chief abuses in this connection is monopolizing the time of the 
students. This is done by the teacher who habitually detains 
the pupils after the bell for class dismissal has rung. Now, the 
few minutes allotted between classes are given for very 
definite and obvious purposes and do not belong to any in- 
dividual teacher. When he usurps this time, he invariably 
causes more or less confusion and annoyance to tlie teacher 
and ‘class which succeeds his. His conduct, furthermore, en- 
courages habits of tardiness in his pupils. Burdening the stu- 
dents with excessive homework, without regard for the other 
subjects in the curriculum, is also a “sin” against teacher 
codperation. Although the following quotation is taken from 
the chapter which deals with the care of community goods, 
we can apply it without too much strain to teacher codperation. 


“No one shall work for himself alone; but all your work 
shall be for the common good, done with greater care and 
to a better advantage than if each one worked for himself 
alone. For charity ... prefers the common interests to the 
good of the individual, not the individual to the common 
good.’ 


“Let him who has charge of food, or clothing, or books,” 
says St. Augustine, “serve his brethren with cheerfulness.” 
The spirit of cheerfulness makes the work of the teacher easier, 
more pleasant and interesting, and more effective. It dispels 
mental tedium and paves the way for pleasurable as well as 
profitable learning. Cheerfulness is contagious. As the pupils 
listen to the teacher explain religious and profane truths with 
a joyous enthusiasm, their minds will receive these truths 
gladly and their hearts will warm to these truths. Thus, they 
will hasten to apply these truths to the conduct of their daily 


" [bid., 8, §§ 2-3. 
8 Tbid., 9, § 5. 
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lives. ‘“‘Cultivate cheerfulness if only for personal profit,” 
writes Fr. Kirsch, “and you will grow spiritually rich. The 
bad, the vicious, may be boisterously gay and vulgarly humor- 
ous, but are seldom or never truly cheerful. Genuine cheerful- 
ness is an almost certain index of a happy mind, and pure, 
good heart.” "® The teacher, no less than anyone else, must re- 
member that “God loveth a cheerful giver.’ 


Reproof to Be Administered Charitably 


Order and discipline demand, at times, that we be stern— 
more stern, perhaps, than we like. The greatest care, how- 
ever, must be taken that there be no vindictiveness, no en- 
gaging in personalities, in the making of corrections. It is 
nothing short of a betrayal of trust for the teacher to give way 
constantly to bad temper; it is worse than foolish to attempt 
to “‘make the student learn or behave.” Rather than to brow- 
beat pupils into resentful submission, would it not be much 
more in keeping with our sacred calling and the dignity of the 
pupils (who are, after all, created free and after God’s own 
image and likeness), so to present studies and virtue that our 
students will hasten to embrace both with the fresh exuber- 
ance and eagerness of youth and the intelligent volition of free 
men? Let us beware of punishing just because we have become 
annoyed or because our pet plans have been thwarted. When 
we have been too severe in our manner of correcting, we must 
be genuinely contrite and ask God’s forgiveness. This, 
Augustine enjoins upon Religious Superiors—which teachers 
may consider themselves—when he says: 


“When good order and discipline require you to speak 
with sternness to those who are under you for their cor- 
rection, and you are conscious of having been too hard in 
your manner of correcting, . . . ask forgiveness from the 
Lord of all, who knows your heart and love for those whom 
you may happen to correct with undue severity.” 


1 Felix M. Kirsch, O.F.M.Cap., The Catholic Teacher's Companion (Benziger, New York 
City, 1924), p. 715. 

2 TI Cor., ix. 7. 

21 The Rule, 10, § 4. 
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A certain amount of fear is, no doubt, an effective stimulus 
to a favorable reaction on the part of the pupil. Excessive 
fear, however, obstructs clear thinking and diminishes meri- 
torious activity. We should actually temper the pupil’s 
reverence for us rather than indulge our ego in the illusion of 
that grandeur that “we have coming to us due to our place 
of superiority over our students.” Augustine gives us an un- 
erring rule to guide us when he says: 


“Let the superior (teacher) deem himself happy for the 
opportunity, not of exercising authority, but of serving you 
(the pupil) in charity. . . . While both love and fear are 
necessary for good government, let him endeavor to make 
his rule one of love more than fear.”’?? 


Speaking of his schooldays, Augustine complains about those 
teachers who forced him against his will to learn.?* He states 
that no one does well against his will, and that no one does well 
to force another to learn. Since truth and virtue are most de- 
sirable possessions, we must present them, not as obligatory 
“musts,” but rather as the beautiful qualities which our 
pupils want to acquire. Respect the God-given freedom of 
the student, and introduce Christ to him as the Leader whom 
he will learn to love and love to imitate. How in keeping is 
such a procedure with the final refreshing wish of St. Augus- 
tine to his followers! May this be our prayer and wish for our 
students! 


“The Lord grant that you may observe these precepts in 
the spirit of charity, as lovers of spiritual beauty, giving 
forth the good odor of Christ in the holiness of your lives; 
not as slaves under the yoke of the law, but as freemen 
living under the dominion of grace.” 


se lies 11, §§ 3-4. 


#3 St. Augustine, Confessions, in Migne, P. L. (Paris, 1841), Vol. XXXII, col. 659-868, 
Chapter 1, § 12 


24 The Rule, 12, §1. 








Religion Strengthens Patriotism 


By Sister Crarira Seramur, S.C., M.A. 
St. Mary Central High School, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio 


In his Encyclical “Sertum Leetitie,’’ our Holy Father, Pius 
XII, says: ““What a proud vaunt it will be for the American 
people, by nature inclined to grandiose undertakings and to 
liberality, if they follow the sure paths illuminated by the 
light of the Gospel and thus lay the basis of a happier age!” 
If this is to come to pass, power must not be dissipated through 
disunion but rather strengthened through harmony. No 
greater fortune can come to individuals, families and nations 
than to obey the Author of human salvation, execute His com- 
mands, accept His reign, in which we are made free and rich 
in good works. Is the truth of these words being fulfilled 
today? Do we find, to use the words of the Preface of the 
Mass of Christ the King, “‘a reign of truth and of life, a reign 
of holiness and of grace, a reign of justice, of love and of 
peace’? 

The words of the late Pius XI that “‘all must remember that 
the peoples of the earth form but one family in God” ring in our 
ears as we witness the terrible global conflict still raging. And 
we ask ourselves the question: “‘Why all this world disorder?” 
These words of our late Holy Father bear a great significance 
today when the intense nationalism prevailing in many 
countries causes men to forget the fact that all people, regard- 
less of race, or creed, or color, are united in the brotherhood 
of man. The brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood of 
God is a fundamental tenet of Christian faith and morals. It 
is a principle embedded in Christian revelation and developed 
in Christian philosophy. 

“At the head of the road which leads to the spiritual and 
moral bankruptcy of the present day stand the nefarious ef- 
forts of not a few to dethrone Christ; the abandonment of the 
law of truth which He proclaimed and of the law of love which 
is the life-breath of His kingdom.” Thus does His Holiness, 
534 
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Pius XII, explain the reason for the spiritual bankruptcy of the 
world today, in his Encyclical ““Summi Pontificatus.”’ 
Sometimes the word nationalism is used as a synonym for 
patriotism; but it is highly important to recognize kinds and 
degrees of nationalism, ranging from the abnormal and feverish 
to the normal and temperate, from the nationalism which is 
contrary to Christian teaching to the patriotism which is in 
harmony with it. Nationalism in its historic and simplest 
sense is patriotism applied to one’s nationality. As such, it is 
a common, cultural phenomenon, and one entirely compatible 
with Catholic tradition and precept. For patriotism is a love 
of one’s country, a prime expression of that sense of loyalty 
which holds men together in groups and without which they 
cannot be the gregarious creatures that by nature they are. 


Definition of True Patriotism 


Loyalty to one’s country, or “‘patriotism”’ in the basic sense, 
is one of the fine traits of man which cause him to rise out of 
himself, to do things for his fellows, to have a regard for order 
and traditional ideals. Patriotism is not merely passive 
loyalty to country; it is active love of country. But true 
patriotism, like true love, is cherished in humility, not in pride. 
While it is primarily emotional and impulsive, it must be 
guided by right reason and disciplined by experience. The 
right use of patriotism is a precept of the natural law and a 
Christian duty. Pius XI tells us that “patriotism is the 
stimulus of so many virtues, of so many acts of heroism, if it is 
kept within the bounds of the law of Christ.” Christ Him- 
self instructed us “to render to Cesar the things that are 
Cvesar’s and to God the things that are God’s.”’ 

Christian nationalism must not make the national State 
the supreme and exclusive object of man’s loyalty. It must 
not adopt a contemptuous and vainglorious attitude towards 
foreign nations. Above all, it must not itself become a religion. 
Rather, it must infuse and purify the love of the natural with 
the love of the supernatural, the love of one’s own nation 
with respect for other nations. It must be guided both in- 
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ternally and externally by the supreme Christian principles 
of justice and charity. It must reconcile the special duties 
of national patriotism with the general obligation of inter- 
national comity. 


Modern Nationalism Is Not Patriotism 


Unfortunately, much of modern nationalism is not patriot- 
ism, in the Christian sense, applied to the principle of na- 
tionality, but it has taken on other meanings, three of which 
may be distinguished. First of all, nationalism to many 
persons signifies the exalting of the national State as the su- 
preme and even exclusive object of man’s loyalty. It gives 
the State the right to claim sovereign authority over religion 
and education, over families and especially over the up- 
bringing of children. In other words, this kind of nationalism 
insists upon rendering to Cesar not only what is Cesar’s 
but also what is God’s. Secondly, there is a type of extreme 
nationalism which inculcates an attitude of contempt and 
belligerency towards foreign nations. The natural outcome 
of such an attitude is the evil of international wars, such as 
the World War of 1914-1918 and the present global conflict. 
And thirdly, there are some who would make of nationalism a 
religion, attempting to overthrow such an historical and uni- 
versal supernatural religion as Christianity, and instill into its 
followers a sense of obligation and even devotion. Subse- 
quently, there has followed from this a widespread and 
vigorous persecution of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, and 
any other religion which admits of international sympathies. 

It is the duty of every well-meaning citizen, especially the 
Catholic citizen, to take the lead in refashioning national 
attitudes. In doing this he must not aim at the destruction 
of all nationalism. That would’be both impractical and un- 
desirable, since patriotism and consciousness of one’s na- 
tionality are traits natural to man, and can be controlled and 
directed, but not suppressed. We should not, on the other 
hand, resign ourselves to a fatalistic attitude in regard to the 
extreme, anti-Christian nationalism which surrounds us, for 
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this is not of long duration in the annals of mankind. It is 
largely the result of propaganda, which, if it meets with 
strong opposition, may soon be overcome. Before pagan and 
materialistic nationalism will have rounded out its circle of 
selfishness, violence and ruin, other forces will supervene, re- 
calling men to sanity, infusing natural with supernatural, 
Christian principles, and revivifying the age-long human 
aspiration for brotherhood and peace. 


The True Test of Patriotism 


Religion is the foundation of democracy and international 
good faith. The test of its reality is in its practice. A man’s 
patriotism is not measured by the way he sings the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” but by the way he obeys God’s command- 
ments, which implies love and service to one’s country. We 
love our country not because it is the greatest country in the 
world, but because the virtue of piety which binds us to God 
is the foundation of patriotism which binds us to our fellow- 
men. Why are hearts today sad? Why is the world today 
mad? Is it not because there is no corporateness born of the 
Fatherhood of God in the brotherhood in Christ? ‘‘Religion,”’ 
says President Roosevelt, “is the source of democracy and of 
international good faith.” Religion and patriotism support, 
strengthen, and complement each other. Without religion 
and its moral standards, patriotism can be made a cloak for 
infamy. With religion and its moral standards, patriotism 


has a foundation, a strength and a permanence that comes 
from God. 





Mental Prayer for Youth 


By Sister Franci.te, S.S.J. 
Mount St. Joseph Academy, Brighton, Mass. 


The thought of teaching mental prayer to high school 
students intimidates the average teacher. Prayer of this type 
has too long been looked upon as a field of achievement for 
Religious only, and, in consequence, youth has been deprived 
of one of its most powerful spiritual weapons. 

Reverend Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., in his course on mental 
prayer, has developed splendid models, and it was from these 
sources that the writer was stimulated to attempt such a 
method of prayer with a class of juniors in high school. 

At the outset, the class discussed the kinds of prayer— 
vocal and mental. Definitions of both were given; distinc- 
tions were made between the two so that a proper under- 
standing of the types was effected. When the pupils were 
asked if they ever used mental prayer, the answer was in- 
variably a shy negative. To their own surprise, they were 
told that they used mental prayer without realizing it when 
saying the Rosary, Stations, making a visit to the Crib, and 
possibly on many other occasions. Now they were to make 
a direct study of mental prayer in order that it might become 
an integral part of their spiritual lives. The students learned 
to develop mental prayer under two forms: 


I. The application of memory, understanding, and will to 
(A) an event in the life of Christ with advertence to 
the personal implication, 
(B) a virtue to be acquired in imitation of ‘Christ. 
II. Paraphrasing 
(A) an ejaculation, 
(B) a Scriptural quotation. 


As an aid to reflection on these events, a discussion of favor- 
ite incidents in the life of Christ was the preliminary step. At 
the board, the teacher developed the thoughts offered by the 
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members of the class. With the candor of youth, the pupils 
directed the truths to their home, school, and social activities. 

After three or four periods of class work, each student was 
prepared to write an original prayer based on any event in the 


life of Christ. 


The following represent their contributions. 


The Call of the Apostles 


I (A). An event in the life of Christ with advertence to the 
personal implication: 


At the beginning of Our Lord’s public life, He gathered 
about Him a group of men who are known to us as His be- 
loved Apostles. They were poor, simple fishermen like 
thousands of other men of Galilee, but so strong was the seed 
of faith planted in their souls that no sooner had they seen 
Christ than all were anxious to model their lives on His. 
He preached a doctririe of love and unselfishness which has 
survived the centuries. 

The priests and Religious of our day may be likened to the 
first Apostles, but they are not the only followers of Christ. 
All men are called to live the never-changing principles which 
Christ taught. By almsgiving we can all be apostles and 
help to spread the faith among other nations. We are all 
called to practice the virtues of patience, humility, and charity 
in imitation of Christ. 

Let us always be aware of our vocation to be apostles by 
our prayers, virtues, and good example. As followers of 


Christ, it is our duty to spread our faith by our charity of 
work or prayer. 


Christ Walks on the Water 


One evening the Apostles went into their boat to sail to 
Capharnaum. Before reaching the shore, darkness fell and a 
great storm arose, but Jesus was not with them. . Suddenly 
He appeared, walking on the sea. Seeing Him, the Apostles 
thought it was an apparition. Peter bade Our Lord call him 
to walk upon the waters, if it were really He. Aftera moment’s 
hesitation, Peter found himself sinking. Our Lord saved him 
and immediately calmed the waves and the wind. When 
they reached the shore, they knelt in adoration, saying: “In- 
deed Thou art the Son of God.” 
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In the storms of life, Christ is always with us if we are in the 
state of grace. Nothing can harm us as long as He is present. 
St. Peter began to sink because he doubted and his faith 
failed him. We must continue to increase this divine gift 
so that we may always feel the Divine Presence. 

Dear Lord, I want You to be with me always. I promise 
to receive You frequently in Holy Communion in order that I 
may have the graces necessary to aid me on the sea of life 
that I may safely reach the port of heaven. 


The same method may be used to study events in the lives of 
Our Blessed Mother or of the Saints. 


Forgiveness 
1 (B). A virtue to be acquired in imitation of Christ: 


One of the two sons, in this well-known parable, after 
asking for his share of the father’s wealth, went into a foreign 
land and spent it foolishly. Famine overtook the country. 
No one would aid him. He returned to his father, admitting 
his sin, and begging forgiveness. His father rejoiced upon his 
return. However, the elder brother became angry, refused to 
take part in the joy of the family, and resented his father’s 
prompt forgiveness. 

Am I willing to forgive the offenses of others no matter how 
they have hurt me? If I have been severely criticized, am I 
big enough to forgive and forget? If I am embarrassed before 
others, do I retaliate? 

Dear Lord, as You are my forgiving Father, let me never be 
unkind in my judgment of others. May I be swift to forgive 
and to ask forgiveness when I have given offense! 


The Commandments, Sacraments, and Beatitudes may be 
used similarly in respect to virtues to be acquired. 

That the members of the class might profit from the efforts 
of others, the religion class for the remaining periods of the 
scholastic year opened daily with one of these original prayers. 

In addition, the results of the work of the group were com- 
piled in scrap-book form to which the students had access at 
all times, and during their annual retreat it was much in de- 
mand. 


An interesting and gratifying result of the work of one 
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particular class was a program given to the student body of the 
school. Visual aids consisting of slides or any pictures which 
could be used with a projector were obtained. They included 
approximately thirty-five events in the life of Christ. As an 
accompaniment to the picture portrayed, each student de- 
livered her original prayer. Prior to showing the pictures, a 
brief introductory talk was given on mental prayer and its 
value to all age groups. 


Second Form of Mental Prayer 


For the second form of mental prayer to be considered— 
paraphrasing an ejaculation or quotation—Father LeBuffe’s 
pamphlet series, “Pondering in Our Hearts,” is an invaluable 
source of material. Several models should be read to the 
class as a preliminary to this less familiar form of prayer. A 
very practical example is: 


“You are not your own; for you are bought with a great price”’ 
(I Cor., vi. 19, 20). 
(St. Paul is talking to the “man in the street” of Corinth.) 


You are not your own— 
Nothing we have came from ourselves . . . 
All we have came from God: 
Our eyes and ears and tongue... 
our strength and beauty... 
our ability to think... 
our power to will... 

Yet we often act as though we belonged to ourselves: 
when we are irritated at life’s PEPPER anal 
when we rebel against God . 
when we sin . 

For you are bought with a great price— 

Even as slaves were bought, and thus belonged to their 
masters . 
sO we were bought by Christ . 

And the price was His penione blood . 

And so we are His slaves . 
and bound to do His will . . . 

But His yoke is sweet... 

And His burden light .. . 
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And His slavery is highest freedom . . . 
Do I act as though I were His: 


at home?... 

at school?... 

at work?... 

at play?... 

Yet I am His... 


After several of Father LeBuffe’s models have been pre- 
sented, the pupils are ready and eager for original prayers. A 
few ejaculations may be suggested to them. These may be 
selected with a view to the personal appeal or to the appropri- 
ateness of the liturgical season during which the project is 
being used. The teacher should develop them at the board, 
with the class suggesting the thoughts aroused by each phrase. 
Naturally, the length and quality of the prayers will vary 
according to the capabilities and spiritual depth of the stu- 
dents. 

When three or four periods have been spent on this phase of 
the subject, the class is prepared to paraphrase individually 
(as in the first type of mental prayer) a chosen ejaculation of 
quotation. In anticipation of the original writing, the teacher 
should compile a list, from which a selection is made. For the 
ejaculation, a five-cent pamphlet, “Treasury of Indulgenced 
Prayers,” by James A. Varni, is most satisfactory. The quota- 
tions should be taken directly from Scripture. The list may 
be displayed on the classroom bulletin board a few days in ad- 
vance. To prevent duplication, it is advisable for each pupil 
to write her name beside the ejaculation or quotation which 
she wishes to develop. 

Some original work follows. 


II (A). Ejaculations: 


O God, come to my assistance; Lord, make haste to help me. 
O God— 

Creator of all things, 

Merciful Father, 

My Judge, 


1 Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., “Pondering in Our Hearts,” Series I, pp. 23-24. 
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Infinite Wisdom, 


come to my assistance— 
in time of great temptation, 
when I am in any need, 
when I am in doubt, 
when I refuse to repent of my sins; 
Lord— 
Saviour of the world, 
Hope of the people, 
make haste— 
think not 
of my sins, 
of my lack of faith, 
of my ingratitude, 
of my unworthiness, 
to help me— 
Your likeness, 
a sinner, , 
a faithless servant, 
an erring child. 


II (B) Paraphrasing a Scriptural quotation: 
“You are the salt of the earth” (Matthew, v. 13). 


You— 
believers in the true faith, 
Catholics: 
by Baptism, by the indwelling of God within you, 
by membership in the Church, 
the salt— 
the preserving ingredient, 
the flavoring element, 
of the earth— 
of all the distressed peoples of the world, 
of the various races and creeds. 


We may accept as the underlying moral of these beautiful 
words that we, the members of the Catholic faith, are the 
saving ingredients that will keep Our Saviour’s words alive 
among the peoples of the world. 


“You are citizens with the saints, and members of 


God’s household” (Eph., 11. 19). 
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You— 

created by God, 

redeemed by Christ, 

destined to dwell in heaven after life on earth, 

guided in your actions by the gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
are citizens with the saints— 

the elect of God, 

a special privilege to be united with them, 

giving assistance to us and to the suffering souls, 


and members of God’s household— 
all belong to God’s family, 
members of the Mystical Body, 
a family which should live in unison, 
directed by Our Father in Heaven. 


O Heavenly Father, I am grateful to You for making me one 
of Your family. I shall endeavor to please You by my daily 
actions that I may in some way be worthy. 


The possibilities of a unit on mental prayer are limitless; 
for the resources of the Religious teacher, drawn from her own 
life, enriched by daily meditation, are a vitalizing contribu- 
tion to the spiritual animation of her class. With her guid- 
ance, these branches of the Mystical Body may acquire an 
intimacy with the Vine which will enable them to parallel 
every joy and sorrow of their lives with the sorrows and joys 
of the life of Christ. Mental prayer is the means; close union 
with the God-Man is the end. As Religious teachers, it is our 
obligation to help form ‘“‘other Christs” in the souls entrusted 
to us and it is our privilege to promote their spiritual develop- 
ment by teaching mental prayer. 








What Makes Juvenile Delinquency? 


By THE ReEveEREND Cart P. Hens er, S.T.D. 
Professor of Sociology, Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 


II. Environment as Source of Juvenile Delinquency 


The first part of this paper dealt with the more important of 
the subjective factors that contribute to juvenile delinquency. 
This, the concluding part, will deal with the environmental 
factors. By environment is meant all the non-inherited in- 
fluences which affect the nature and behavior of the individual. 
It is made up of people, objects, and ideas. Environmental 
conditions are not causes of delinquent behavior in the strict 
sense of the term. The direct cause of delinquency, as was 
stated in the first part of this paper, is the delinquent person 
himself. The environment influences behavior indirectly 
through its effect upon the person. No two persons react in 
exactly the same way to the same set of environmental condi- 
tions. Poverty, for instance, may be in one case astimulus to 
the formation of fine character tendencies; in another case it 
may be the motivation of serious crime. “It is the personal 
reaction to a given situation,” writes Cyril Burt, “that makes 
a person criminal, not the situation itself. It is not bad sur- 
roundings alone that create delinquency, but the workings of 
these bad surroundings on the thoughts and feelings of a sus- 
ceptible mind” (“The Young Delinquent,” New York City, 
1933, p. 179). 

How wide is the variety of environmental conditions that 
may contribute to juvenile delinquency, can be seen from the 
fact that Cyril Burt encountered more than 170 distinct condi- 
tions conducive to childish misconduct (op. cit., p. 575). Obvi- 
ously some of these conditions are more important than others 
in influencing behavior. _ All authorities seem agreed that con- 
ditions obtaining within the home are the chief factors con- 
tributing to delinquency. The influence of bad companions 
rates next in importance. These two sets of environmental] 
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factors—home life and contacts made outside the home—will 
be chiefly considered in this paper. 


Home Conditions 


Home conditions fall under two main headings: material 
and moral. The latter are the more significant in the causation 
of delinquency, and will be dealt with first. Conduct, as was 
noted before, is the outcome of a person’s mental and moral 
ideas and attitudes and of the habits he builds upon them. 
Good conduct presupposes correct notions of right and wrong 
and good habits. These are acquired through learning, and 
they are primarily acquired in the home. The home is the 
institution principally responsible for the inculcation of correct 
ideals and attitudes in the child and for training him in good 
habits. 

Unquestionably, a large proportion of juvenile delinquency 
is due to lack of sound religious and moral training of youth. 
Indeed, some authorities regard this lack as the principal, if not 
the exclusive, cause of crime and delinquency. Hence, they 
hold parents primarily responsible for the delinquent acts of 
their children rather than the children themselves. This is 
true in the main. But it is also true that some children become 
delinquent despite the best efforts of their parents to train 
them in right conduct. 

Anyone who has had direct contact with delinquents can 
testify to the frequency of deleterious home surroundings in 
the lives of these children. Often the parents are delinquent 
themselves; or they fail by example as well as by precept to 
teach their children the Christian way of life. It is not to be 
wondered that so many of their offspring turn out to be de- 
linquent. Some years ago, a survey among 50,000 students 
attending the New York City high schools disclosed the fact 
that three-fourths of the students did not know the Ten Com- 
mandments, and nearly two-thirds had not heard of them. 
A number of studies have been made of the church connections 
of delinquent children. One study showed that 63 per cent of 
the cases either had no church connection, or attended church 
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irregularly. Another study revealed that about 80 per cent 
of the delinquents had only nominal church relationships, and 
that the parents were also loosely connected with a church. 
It would seem rather safe to say that the weakening and even 
total lack of religious influences in the lives of many parents 


‘and children is at least a basic factor in accounting for this na- 


tion’s high rate of delinquency and crime. 


Effects of Defective Home Discipline 


According to Cyril Burt, defective discipline in the home is 
the environmental factor most closely connected with juvenile 
delinquency. He found in his study that it is encountered five 
times as often with delinquent as with non-delinquent chil- 
dren (op. cit., p. 92). Home discipline may be too strict, too 
lenient, or virtually non-existent. Burt found overstrictness a 
factor in ten per cent ef his cases. The child who is too se- 
verely punished, or who is subjected to constant scolding or to 
puritanical restraints, may not always be goaded to downright 
rebellion. Most often his general attitude not only towards his 
own parents but to all authority will grow gradually into a 
deep, silent, sullen, and sustained antagonism. Even com- 
moner than a discipline that is oversevere is a discipline too 
weak and easy-going. Burt found it a factor in one case out of 
every four. Professor McGowan of Duquesne University 
writes that “too many woodsheds have been turned into 
garages” (The Western Pennsylvania Bulletin of the Knights of 
Columbus, September, 1944). He is of the opinion that, while 
there is no unit cause for delinquency, the many forces which 
make for it may be boiled down to one major cause: lack of 
properly organized and imposed discipline in the home. 

The most frequent and most disastrous form of defective 
home discipline is the combination of severity and leniency 
within the same home, often in the person of the same capri- 
cious parent. The reader has perhaps seen instances of this. 
The child may be first petted and then smacked; one minute 
coaxed, and then scolded or whipped. Or, the parent may by 
turns praise extravagantly, storm, lose temper, or weep. 
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Discipline so inconsistent is no discipline at all. The effect 
upon the developing child is perhaps worse than it would be if 
he were passively permitted to have his own way. 

Some studies of juvenile delinquency emphasize the broken 
home as a factor contributing to delinquent behavior. It is 
pretty generally accepted that the probability of delinquency 
is greater among children whose homes are broken by the 
death of one or more parents, desertion, divorce, or separation 
of parents, than among those who live in unbroken homes. A 
broken home by no means leads necessarily to delinquency, 
but it often does in cases where the child is deprived of ade- 
quate home life and attention. Perhaps more important than 
the actual break in the family caused by divorce, desertion, or 
separation, are the emotional disturbances and tensions which 
bring about the break. The child who is reared in an atmos- 
phere of discord is not likely to have the love and consistent 
discipline that are necessary for normal development of 
character. 


Material Conditions in the Home 


The material conditions of the home, such as poverty and its 
concomitants, are factors in delinquency, but are less directly 
connected with it than the moral conditions. Poverty is a 
difficult factor to evaluate objectively. It cannot be iso- 
lated, because the various items that go to make up income 
underlie all phases of human well-being. Poverty, in the sense 
of income inadequate for the maintenance of well-being, is 
thus related more or less closely to practically a!l the factors 
that contribute to delinquency. It has some effect not only 
upon physical development and health, but also upon the ideas 
and attitudes of the person affected by it. The factors that 
make for delinquency are not only multiple; they intertwine 
and are mutually provocative. They form a vicious social 
circle of which poverty is an essential link. Hence, some 
writers contend that the point at which to break the circle is 
the economic. 

Because the influence of poverty is underlying and indirect, 
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caution should be taken in interpreting the many studies which 
show that a very large number of delinquent children come 
from poor families. Burt says that over one-half the total 
amount of delinquency is found in homes that are poor, or very 
poor, while Breckinridge and Abbott state that “in round num- 
bers nine-tenths of the delinquent girls and three-fourths of the 
delinquent boys come from the homes of the poor.” Their 
findings are based upon an investigation of court cases in 
Chicago some thirty years ago (Breckinridge and Abbott, 
“The Delinquent Child and the Home,” New York City, 1912, 
pp. 70-72). 

On the other hand, there are studies which show that poor 
children as a class are not more delinquent than those better 
off. The percentage is not much more than the general per- 
centage of poor children in relation to the well-to-do. De- 
linquent children come from all classes of society. One reason 
why so many poor children become court cases is that they are 
more likely to be apprehended and arrested, if they commit 
certain offenses, than children committing the same offenses in 
the better neighborhoods. This is not to say that poverty may 
not be a factor, and a very important factor in individual cases 
of delinquency. The point to be made is that its influence is 
very often less direct and immediate than certain other en- 
vironmental factors. The vast majority of poor children are 
law-abiding, despite the handicaps of their poverty and the 
temptations to which they may be subjected. Considering the 
large proportion of American families who live on or very near 
the poverty plane of existence, one must wonder that the 
percentage of poor delinquents is not much higher than it is. 


Overcrowding as Cause of Delinquency 


The majority of poor families live in the slums, or the 
equivalent of the slums in the smaller communities. One of 
the characteristic features of these areas is sub-standard hous- 
ing. For a long time it has been generally agreed that there is 
a distinct relationship between bad housing and juvenile de- 
linqguency. As in the case of poverty, of which it is a con- 
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comitant, it is not easy to assess the directness of the relation- 
ship. One of the most recent and thorough studies of the in- 
fluence of housing conditions upon delinquency was made a 
few years ago by the Housing Division of the Federal Emer- 
gency Administration of Public Works (“Housing and De- 
linquency,” Washington, D. C., 1936, pp. 40-41). 

The conclusions reached in this study may be summarized as 
follows. In both urban and rural districts, the delinquent 
children live in houses that are overcrowded. As a result of 
the household congestion, undesirable sleeping arrangements 
are apparently very common; children sleeping in the same 
room with adults, adolescents of different sex sleeping in the 
same room, and three or more individuals sleeping in one 
room. A significantly large proportion of the delinquent 
group comes from homes in districts where land crowding is 
prevalent, and where light, ventilation, and wholesome recrea- 
tion space are inadequate. A major portion of the delinquents 
come from unsatisfactory neighborhoods—sections marked not 
only by congestion and physical deterioration, but also by the 
presence of street gangs, nearby pool rooms, dance pavilions, 
beer halls, and disorderly houses. 

As indicated in the foregoing study, the almost complete 
absence of wholesome recreational facilities for children is a 
common feature of slum areas. Most often the only play- 
ground is the street. The character of the street and the 
neighborhood may influence the child as much as his home life. 
The companions of his leisure hours often surpass his parents 
in their influence upon him. They strongly affect his use of 
language, his methods of play, and most of all his attitudes 
towards others. The gang in particular exerts a strong in- 
fluence upon the behavior of its members. Very frequently 
the child’s contacts with the playgroup or the gang marks the 
beginning of a career in delinquency. Of course, not all gangs 
engage in delinquent activities. Some are quite harmless, or at 
most are inclined to mild rowdyism. But in areas of high de- 
linquency, such as the slums, the gang most often is predatory 
(cfr. Thrasher, F. M., ‘““The Gang,” Chicago, 1927). 
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Effect of ‘“Gangs” 

The predatory type of gang is a training school in delin- 
quency. It disseminates techniques, protects its members, 
and maintains a tradition of delinquency over several genera- 
tions. An interesting feature of this type of gang is that it is 
not necessary that there be bad boys inducing good boys to 
commit offenses. It is generally a mutual stimulation which 
results in each of the boys committing delinquencies which he 
would not commit alone. Thus, a boy who had been seriously 
delinquent made the following statement: “If others steal 
and you don’t steal, they call you ‘scare-crow.’ The name 
means ‘yellow’; and the boy that doesn’t steal, just to show 
that he isn’t afraid, goes and steals.” This mutual stimulation 
of children in association has been noted by several writers on 
delinquency. Their studies show that delinquent acts are 
generally committed by. two or more children acting together. 
Shaw and McKay found by a study of the juvenile court 
records of Chicago that 88.2 per cent of the boys had been en- 
gaged in delinquencies in company with others, and that 93.1 
per cent of those engaged in stealing had been in company with 
others (“Social Factors in Juvenile Delinquency,” National 
Committee on Law Observance and Enforcement, No. 13, Vol. 
II, pp. 193-99). For this reason they call juvenile delinquency 
a form of group behavior. 

In certain urban neighborhoods delinquency seems to be 
traditional behavior and part of the conventional code. Yet, 
as we have already observed, the majority of families living in 
slums somehow manage to rear their children into reasonably 
good citizens., Why isn’t a higher rate of delinquency found 
among these children? Perhaps the answer is, as Professor 
McGowan suggests, that there is a moral fibre present in the 
families of non-delinquent children that is not present in the 
homes of delinquents. In other words, there is something 
present in most of the families living in areas “‘below the 
tracks” that makes possible a moral code which insulates their 
children against the temptations of the neighborhood and the 
larger community (McGowan, op. cit., p. 12). 
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Summation of Opinions 

In the writer’s opinion, any child who is not unduly handi- 
capped by mental deficiency, personality defects, disease, or 
physical abnormality, can with God’s grace cope successfully 
with almost any type of environment. The average child can 
do this more easily if he comes from a home that meets his 
needs for love and affection as well as his physical needs, and 
which maintains a consistent discipline based upon the Chris- 
tian moral code. To be sure, the behavior of such a child is in- 
fluenced by conditions obtaining outside the home, but rarely 
is he as susceptible to bad influences as the child whose family 
relationships and home life are defective. The writer holds 
with Dr. Henry C. Schumacher to a functional theory of de- 
linquency, which may be best stated by saying that delinquent 
behavior results when certain kinds of environmental condi- 
tions act upon certain kinds of individuals (cfr. The Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review, Vol. XL, No. 6, p. 626). In a given en- 
vironment, therefore, one child may respond quite differently 
from another. The difference ordinarily depends upon what 
might be inelegantly though aptly described as the child’s 
“fetching up.” 

The idea that juvenile delinquency and adult crime are 
rigidly determined by environment is now as outmoded as the 
older notion that delinquency is hereditary. Of course, both 
heredity and environment play a réle in the causation of de- 
linquency. Heredity furnishes the individual with a set of 
potentialities which can be evoked or realized only within and 
under the conditions of an appropriate environment. Heredity 
and environment, however, do not fully account for the in- 
dividual’s behavior. The: human organism is essentially 
active. It is a free agent—a relatively independent source of 
activity. Possessing an intellect and free will, the individual is 
capable of acting upon his environment. The environment also 
acts upon him, but in no inexorable manner. Heredity condi- 
tions the response of the individual to his environment, and 
the ways in which he acts upon it, but the immediate source of 
human activity is found in the person’s intellect and will. As 
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Cyril Burt says, “conduct and misconduct are always, in the 
last analysis, the outcome’ of mental life” (op. cit., p. 583). 
Hence, when we seek to explain why a particular young person 
is delinquent, it is not only a question of whether or not good 
influences were largely lacking or whether bad influences were 
unusually numerous; we must also ask what there is peculiar 
about the mental! structure, functioning, and experiences of 
this particular person that makes him act as he does in the face 
of certain circumstances. 

The writer realizes that he has left out of discussion many of 
the current environmental conditions that make for juvenile 
delinquency. Certainly wartime conditions, particularly the 
employment of so many mothers of young children, have con- 
tributed much to the increase in the rate of delinquency. 
Mention at least must be made of the influence of newspapers, 
magazines, the cinema, and the radio. No doubt many readers 
may have wished that the writer had stressed more the in- 
fluence of the contemporary widespread disbelief in religious 
sanctions of conduct and in the concept of an objective stand- 
ard of morality. Certainly the general disrespect for law and 
authority, and the low level of political and business ethics, 
constitute a moral climate that is favorable to delinquency in 
our young people. 

The scope of this paper does not call for any discussion of 
the treatment of juvenile delinquency. It will suffice to say 
that a really comprehensive program of reform would involve 
the cleaning up of the whole of our society. Better housing, 
slum clearance, and the provision of wholesome recreational 
facilities for youth, are excellent remedial measures to be sure. 
But they alone will not do the job. The more radical reform 
must take place in the home. It must be made truly Christian. 
If the nation’s homes were what they should be, the ills of our 
society would be healed at the roots. All who are interested in 
the problem of juvenile delinquency and its cure should ponder 
well the words of Pope Leo XIII: “If human society is to be 
healed, only a return to Christian life and institutions will heal 
it” (Rerum Novarum, § 22). 








The Teacher Studies the Life of Christ 


By tHE Reverend Arnoip H. McCarrtny, O.Carm. 
Holy Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Heaven's ‘‘Who’s Who” 


“Click” went the switch in the principal’s office, and im- 
mediately everything that was being said in Classroom 4A was 
wafted through a loud speaker to us there. We could hear the 
teacher’s voice explaining a lesson and a pupil replying. We 
heard everything that was being said, every intonation of the 
voice; the enunciation of the words tumbled out of the sound- 
ing-board and danced elfin jigs upon our eardrums. Neither 
the teacher nor the pupil knew that we were listening in at that 
moment; however, they did know that a microphone was 
placed in every classroom, and that at any moment the 
principal could tune in on them. For a moment, when their 
voices first came through, I felt half-embarrassed—something 
like, I imagine, a person might feel who is caught on hands and 
knees peeking through a key-hole at a secret meeting. In a 
way it seemed a little like overhearing someone else’s con- 
fession, and I made a half-involuntary gesture to put my 
fingers into my ears to shut out the sound. But after a mo- 
ment’s reflection I realized that, after all, teaching in a 
Catholic school is not a matter of secrecy, nor should it be con- 
sidered as private as what is said in the confessional. At any 
rate, my experience with that “‘peek-a-boo” (or should I say 
“‘hear-a-boo”’) machine started me thinking ahead to the time 
when television will enable a principal not only to hear what is 
going on in any part of the school, but also see everything that 
is done in the classroom as well. When and if that day comes, 
a teacher’s life in the school room will be about as private and 
hidden as it would be in a goldfish bowl. But perhaps by that 
time they will have invented some sort of ““Super-Dunninger”’ 
Radio that will not only listen to the teacher and look at the 
teacher, but will actually read the minds of both teacher and 
pupil. “May our flight not be in the winter!” 
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If I could listen in on you, my dear teacher, as you read 
these lines, would I hear you say: “From such a plight, Lord 
deliver us! It is bad enough to have the inspector of schools 
call unexpectedly, without all these other ‘Rube Goldberg’ 
monstrosities and inventions to plague us. I would be em- 
barrassed half to death if I knew someone were listening, 
never mind watching (horror of horrors!), to say nothing at all 
of having my thoughts read. The very idea of it makes my 
flesh creep and crawl.” 

Or would you take the attitude that says: “Go ahead, 
listen in; watch all you wish. Read my mind if you care to, 
I have nothing to hide. I give the best that is in me in the 
classroom, so I do not care who sees me or hears me. They 
can put in all the microphones and television set-ups they wish, 
and I will do the same as I am doing.” 

I suppose, as in most things which are not matters of 
ecclesiastically defined dogma that must be believed or else, 
we could stir up quite a controversy about the relative merit 
or lack of merit concerning the installation of such devices in 
all our schools. However, to be guilty of prodding such a 
hornet’s nest was not my intention in mentioning such de- 
vices. My only purpose in speaking of them was to bring out 
the point that really it is nothing new after all. Even if they 
do some day install ‘Electronic Dunningers” that can catch 
our mental vibrations (as mind-readers like to call them), 
it would still be nothing new for any Catholic teacher. 

“Under the fig tree I saw thee” (St. John, i. 48). When our 
Divine Master called Nathanael to be an Apostle, He nearly 
startled the “‘guileless Israelite’ out of his wits by identifying 
him before they had been introduced. When Our Lord not 
only in one word perfectly described the Apostle-to-be, but 
showed that He even knew his thoughts, the poor man must 
have been completely and utterly flabbergasted. No one has 
ever told us what Nathanael was doing under the fig tree, but 
whatever it was he knew that Our Lord had really seen him 
and read his heart. So you see, dear teacher, it is the same 
Jesus who called the turn on Nathanael who is, in reality, 
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the Co-teacher, Principal, Supervisor, and Head of the 
Board of Education in your school. He does not need to click 
on any switches, nor does He find a need for any electronic 
devices to see you, hear you, and, what is most important of 
all, read every thought of your mind. Some people would have 
you believe that they find the practice of the “presence of God” 
difficult, especially when they become absorbed in their duties 
—and among these people not a few are teachers. I wonder 
if the teacher who realizes she has a microphone in her class- 
room, by which she knows the principal can tune in on her 
little studio at any moment, ever forgets the presence of that 
little voice-catcher. Seriously, I doubt that a teacher could 
ever forget it for any great length of time. But, after all, 
what is a microphone? What isa principal? What is, for that 
matter, the difference if the whole world could see and hear, if 
we compare all these things to the fact that Christ can and 
does see, hear, and know everything we say, do and think, both 
inside and outside the classroom? If a teacher would have a 
hard time forgetting the microphone in her classroom, she 
should not experience too much difficulty in remembering the 
presence of God. We should not, if we have kept our faith 
alive and virile. 

Perhaps if Christ is not more in our work, not more in our 
classrooms, not more in our lives, it is because we fail to take 
ourselves aside from all the rush that, in so many instances, 
modern education has become. Maybe for quite some time 
we have not had a good, serious talk with ourselves about the 
things that really count. No doubt, we would be highly 
indignant if someone openly accused us of having a weak, 
watery faith that runs and sloshes against the mop-board that 
borders our days and nights. Of course, we know the Apostles’ 
Creed; of course, we say the Apostles’ Creed, and in many in- 
stances we teach the children to say it by heart. But do we 
really teach it by a practical faith based upon certain in- 
flexible conclusions to which logic and good sense bind us with 


unbreakable bonds of faith, 
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Saying Is Not Doing 

Merely because I say, “I believe in God the Father Al- 
mighty, the Creator of heaven and earth,” does not necessarily 
mean that I am a Christian in the true sense of the word? I 
must add to that immediately: “And in Jesus Christ, His only 
Son, our Lord.” Not only must I say it, but I must believe it 
in a way that makes it an integral part of me. It is not enough 
for me merely to sidle up to that belief, give it a cursory glance 
once or twice a day—and then pass on like a kitten that sniffs 
at an empty salmon can, but finding that the partially severed 
cover has been pushed back over the opening, strolls off todream 
before the fire of the feast he might have had if the can had 
been full and there had been no cover on it. Maybe it is just a 
plain lesson in Apologetics, but it can be valuable as an aid to 
increasing our faith and love for Christ if we look at and all 
around the question of exactly: “Who is Christ?” 


“What Think You of Christ?” 


Recently a young man came to me for instructions with a 
view to becoming a Catholic. In the process of trying to get 
the background of his belief or lack of belief, I asked him what 
he thought of Christ, and what he had heard about Him. 

He answered: “I have heard that Christ was executed for 
robbery and for no other reason.” 

I asked him: “What did He steal?” 

He replied: “I did not hear.” 

“T will tell you,” said I. “He stole human souls away from 
the devil. He stole darkness away from eyes that were meant 
to see light. He stole silence from ears that were meant to 
hear. He stole death from bodies and souls, and gave them 
life. If they call that robbery, then Christ was and is a 
robber.” 

The young man looked slightly bewildered for a moment and 
almost under his breath replied: “They shouldn’t have killed 
Him for that.” 

The reason I cite this example is to bring out a point which 
we may have forgotten or taken so much for granted that we 
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remember it no more than we remember we are breathing. 
The point is this: either we have to take Christ for what He is 
and says He is, or else we have to make Him out the greatest 
truth-juggler in all history. Either He is God as He pro- 
claimed Himself to be, or He has perpetrated the most cruel 
bit of deceit that this poor befuddled world has ever had 
foisted upon it. There is no in-between, no middle course, no 
compromise. 

If we accept Christ’s statement about Himself as being true, 
then we must accept everything else He has said as true. If 
Christ is not accepted on these terms, then Christianity is as 
false as a glass eye. It is a stupendous side-show of decep- 
tions, a monstrous caldron of chicanery, a mass of maddening 
torment, or, as Voltaire said, “a wicked jest.” Everything 
that is worth while in the world, everything upon which mil- 
lions of good people have staked their eternal salvation for 
nearly two thousand years, is only the cruelest kind of confi- 
dence game that has ever been played upon mankind. Surely, 
if such a thing were true, life would be useless, and we could 
say with the certainty of despair that this world would be 
better off if it were destroyed. 


The Other Alternative 


But let us hurry away from the gloom of such thoughts. It 
is much more pleasant figuratively to lick our lips in anticipa- 
tion as we approach the second “‘if.” If, however, Christ is 
what He said He was, if He is God and our exultantly shouted 
“T believe” is right—ah, then what a different picture is 
painted! Then our whole life, all our ideals, all our desires 
and the life and habits of all mankind should be radically 
altered.- If only all mankind were to believe in the Divinity of 
Christ; if only we could teach all mankind to believe in the 
Divinity of Christ, such magnificent vistas of joy would open 
up before the world that it would be amazed it had dwelt so 
long in the dark gutters and slums of history. Love would 
pour forth like the water that gushed from the rock touched 
by the staff of Moses, and wash away the grime that clogs the 
pores of human society. This world bleeding from a thousand 
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gaping wounds would find balm for its troubled Warsaws, 
Dunkirks, Downing Streets, Atlantic Charters, Casa Blancas, 
and all the rest. And it all rests upon the question: ‘What do 
you think of Christ? Whom do you consider Him to be?” 


“Prize-Winning Question” 


It was Our Lord Himself who first asked that question over 
1,900 years ago, and He is asking it today. He is asking it of 
the world; He asks it of His teachers and everyone else, and 
all must give some kind of reply to it. He will not be put off. 
He will not accept the evasive answer of the dishonest diplo- 
mat, crooked politician, or professional truth-twister. The 
remarkable thing about Christ is that He wi// not be shelved 
or pigeonholed into the dusty files of history’s “morgue.”’ 
It would be easier to ignore the explosion of one of Hitler’s 
V-2 rocket bombs bursting under one’s chair than to ignore 
Christ, because He just will not be ignored. 

He cannot be hidden behind a smoke screen of artificial fog; 
He will not stay there. We cannot turn our backs upon Him 
in indifference, because wherever we turn there He is with His 
eternal interrogation—heaven-and-earth’s sixty-four dollar 
question. In some way everyone must take up a position re- 
garding Him, give some sort of answer to Him. Our bombers 
must pass over the Himalaya Mountains or remain as debris on 
some Tibetan plain. The waves of the ocean must crouch like 
whimpering dogs at the foot of a cliff, or dash themselves to 
froth upon it. So it is in regard to Christ: either we stand be- 
side Him or we rebel against Him; either we bless and tremble 
with joy as His friends, or we whimper and perish as His 
enemies. But this much is certain: He cannot be ignored. 


“Talk, Talk, Talk, Forever Unrationed”’ 


So many have spoken and written about Christ. So much 
has been supposed and conjectured concerning Him by those 
who are afraid to say the final word—that He is God. Some, as 
we pointed out, say: “He was a robber.” Others say: “He 
was a seditionist, revolutinist, rabble-rouser, and Communist.” 
Still others proclaim Him to have been a prophet who manipu- 
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lated cosmic rays in such a way that He could see into the 
future. Some admit that He was the greatest genius, the 
wisest man who ever lived, the greatest teacher the world ever 
saw. So many have said so much for and against Him; yet, it 
is all nothing but mere babbling unless they say the final, all- 
important thing, that He was and is truth, and being truth is 
what He proclaims Himself to be—God. They call Him 
rabble-rouser, seditionist, revolutionist. Was He? Yes, He 
was all of these things—depending, of course, on what we mean 
by them. If we mean that He sought to bring about wars, 
depressions, mob rule, and crazy upheavals, then indeed He 
was none of these things. But if we mean He sought to rouse 
men to an awareness of their dignity as sons of God, then in- 
deed He was a rabble-rouser. If we mean that He sought to 
sow the seeds of a new era of light and justice in a world fog- 
bound by the superstition of paganism, which held such 
twisted views regarding so many things (as, for instance, the 
custom which allowed pagan husbands to exchange their wives 
as casually as we change worn-out clothing for new)—then Our 
Lord did bring about a sedition against a world that allowed 
fathers to cast out their children with less effort than is re- 
quired for a man to empty his basement of ashes today. 
Jesus started the kind of revolution that dotted the world with 
orphanages, almshouses and hospitals. Before He came, 
victims of leprosy and other contagious diseases wandered 
about, forced by law to sequestrate themselves from others by 
shouting: “‘Unclean, unclean!’ Yes, against all this and 
everything else that is rotten and corrupt Christ revolted with 
all the strength of His being, and in that sense He was and is a 
revolutionist. It is true He did and does wish to change a 
world such as that world was—but not with T.N.T. and 
coughing, grunting guns. His is not a revolt of violence that 
crushes and destroys, but rather a fermentation, a yeast, that 
leavens and brings life to what is dead. His aim was not to 
destroy the social order, but to raise man, uplift him, so that 
he could organize and make practical a more worthy, more 
sane, more human social order. 
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“Give Them Barabbas—We Take Christ’ 


When I was told that some are still calling Christ a robber, I 
could not help but think that certain elements of humanity 
have continued to act true to form all down the ages. Some 
people are still making the same mistake that the mob made, 
when they stood before Pilate and shouted: “Give us Barab- 
bas.” As for Christ: “Away with Him, crucify Him!” As far 
as their choice was concerned, Christ was to them more 
worthy of conviction than the notorious bandit was. Sadly 
it must be admitted that the same sort of choice is being made 
by so many today. There are some of our pink and scarlet 
brethren, who tell us that He was the one who really originated 
Communism in this world. They call Him the first Commu- 
nist. Was He? IfCommunism means the ignoring of the rights 
to private property—and it does—then, indeed, He was no 
Communist. See how often He spoke in the Gospels about 
wages, loans, farmers, vineyard owners, etc., as proof that He 
recognized the existing social order. That is not to say that 
Our Lord would or did approve of the unjust division of wealth 
and unfair economic and social practices that give to the rich 
too much and to the poor too little. He could not, nor would 
He, approve of the carousals of rich playboys and so-called 
“Sugar Daddies,” while there are so many who find it difficult 
to eke out a bare existence. He proved what he thought on 
that subject by the advice He gave the rich young man who 
came to Him, that he should divide his wealth among the poor. 

If Communism means liquidation of those who do not see 
certain matters of policy and belief the way Communism does 
—then Christ is zo Communist. But if it means brotherly love 
and charitable affection (and it does if we use the word in the 
right sense), then let us shout: “Indeed, Christ is a Com- 
munist.” If Communism means snatching bread from 
another’s hands, then Christ was no Communist; but if it 
means “Deal out thy bread to the hungry and bring the needy 
and harvestless into the house,” then Christ is a Communist, 
and I would like to be one, too. If Communism means to take 
away another’s coat, and perhaps his shirt, then Our Lord 
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cannot be said to be even tinged with red; but if it means that 
“‘whoever has two coats should give one of them to him who 
has none,” then indeed Christ was more Communistic than 
Lenin. If Communism means that a man must turn into a 
savage bloodthirsty beast, or a bear that walks like a man seek- 
ing whom he may devour—then Christ must walk among 
sheep; but if it means /aying down one’s life for one’s friends, 
if it means nourishing that friend with one’s own flesh and 
blood—ah, then Christ indeed is not only a Communist, but 
the greatest Communist of them all. 


The Eternal ‘‘Who?”’ 


And still the eternal question: “Who is Christ?” No robber 
in the wrong sense, no revolutionist or Communist in the 
wrong sense, no agitator in the wrong sense. Then who was 
He? What was He? Is it enough to say: “He was the most 
warm-hearted, most kindly and understanding teacher who 
ever stood before a pupil”? Is it enough to say: ‘He was the 
greatest of men’? Merely aman! For my answer let me look 
at myself, and man as he is today around me. Poor, erring 
man, so full of failures, so blown up with pride, so inflated with 
excesses, so filled with misery, so limited in his ability—no, not 
that, for Christ is far more than that. The greatest men that 
ever lived, the greatest that live now, can never begin to ap- 
proach the greatness of Christ. No man, no matter how great, 
ever transformed or spiritually created anew. No man has 
ever been able to effect the change in other men’s lives and 
hearts that Christ effected. Christ, the Great Teacher, has 
walked among us for nearly two thousand years, knocking 
upon the doors of our souls. He knocks on the doors of mil- 
lions and millions of souls—and millions upon millions have 
opened the doors of their hearts to Him. Sinner becomes 
saint. Those that were lost are found. Wicked become good. 
Those bent and twisted by life’s struggles are straightened. 
We can say no less of Him than that He is God and we—teach- 
ing, eating, sleeping, praying, crying, laughing, thinking and 
doing—are always in His presence. 

(To be continued) 
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Paul of Tarsus. By Rt. Rev. Joseph Holzner. Translated by Rev. 
Frederick C. Eckhoff. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.; pages 
502, with Appendix and Index; price $5.00). 


The Apostle Paul lives in the pages of this fine piece of biography. We 
see him prepare, under the guidance of Divine Providence, for the mighty 
mission that will be his life; we travel side by side with him on his apostolic 
journeyings; we admire the timeliness of his writings, addressed as they 
often were to the correction of the evils of the day. 

This work of the Right Reverend Joseph Holzner is the perfect answer 
to the misrepresentation and distortion of Asch’s “The Apostle.” The 
facile style of Father Eckhoff lends to this story all the attractiveness of a 
novel. Here we have no deluded epileptic (as Asch would imply), but a 
vessel of election to carry the name of Jesus Christ before the Gentiles and 
the rulers and the people of Israel. The author portrays St. Paul in his 
true rdéle of the ambassador—the world-wide ambassador of Jesus Christ. 
Paul never fails in his confidence in his Master; he endured every manner 
of persecution in witness of his trust in Jesus Christ crucified. 

We are amused at the discomfiture of the sons of Sceva, as taken from 
the story recorded by St. Luke in the Acts. These conjurers had at- 
tempted an exorcism, but the possessed person resisted all their efforts to 
dislodge the evil spirit. The crowd, seeing their failure, began to deride 
them. In desperation the conjurers then called upon the name of Jesus, 
through which name they had seen Paul cast out devils. “But the name 
of Jesus is not to be used as a magic charm, and they received the mocking 
answer from the possessed: ‘Jesus I know, and Paul I know: but who are 
you?” (Act, xix. 15). Immediately the possessed person began to attack 
the would-be conjurers, striking down two of them and tearing the clothing 
from the others, who fled in disgrace. They had been severely punished 
for their religious insincerity, but for Paul the incident was a triumph. 
Now the name of Jesus was spoken everywhere, and it was pronounced 
with awe and reverence. People understood now that Paul was working 
miracles, not by some charm, but by the power of the heavenly Christ” 
(p. 291). 

It is through incidents of this type that the biographer brings us to feel 
that we are intimately acquainted with him who called himself the least 
among the Apostles. We follow the intrepid legate of Christ from his birth 
to his martyrdom. We see the workings of Divine Providence even in the 
environment of the youth of Tarsus. “Certainly it was part of God’s 
design that he whe was to be the missioner of the pagan cities of the world 
should himself be reared in a pagan metropolis. He was to know no dif- 
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ference between Jew and Gentile, between Greek and barbarian, or be- 
tween free and slave, partly because he was reared in a prosperous city in 
which the varied populations of the Roman Empire mingled, and not on 
the idyllic hills of Galilee” (p. 2). ‘Here (in Tarsus) Greek refinement 
and the Greek language held sway, here ruled the statutes of Roman law 
and the stringent regulations of the synagogue, here were felt palpably the 
subtle Greek attitude towards life, its love of sports and physical excellence, 
all the decadent forms of Oriental magic and mysticism with their obscured 
notions of a divine redemption” (p. 5). 

Excellent home training developed in the young Saul those traits of 
character that are the material of which apostles are made. His educa- 
tion taught him to distinguish the treasures of divine wisdom from the 
follies of human wisdom, and to swear his allegiance to the truth that is 
God. “Rising from the ground by the side of the Damascus road, Paul was 
the true and faithful bondsman of Jesus forever’’ (p. 41). His conversion 
marked the beginning of a missionary career that is without parallel in 
history. At his death the pagan world centering around the Mediterra- 
nean was well on the way toChristianity. Truly he was a vessel of election. 

The biographer uses the sequence of events in Paul’s life as a canvas on 
which to portray the truths and the beauties of Christianity. His work 
abounds in meditative passages, passages that reveal deep learning and a 
rare philosophic perception. He tells us that Paul made a deep impression 
on discerning men in political life. ‘This amiable intercourse with leaders 
in the community and with the intellectual leaders of paganism is instruc- 
tive. Following the example of Our Lord, Christianity never disdained to 
exercise its influence in the highest ranks of society, as Paul had already 
shown at Athens. Christianity is certainly not an exclusively peasant 
religion; it addresses all classes of society. But the faith and devotion 
of the lower classes will ever be the most reliable foundation for the Church. 
‘Too much friendship with the great ones of this world, too much intimacy 
with the rich, produces an attitude in the Church which alienates the hearts 
of the poor. The common people are sensitive to the voice of the Good 
Shepherd, and they also have an ear for certain false undertones” (p. 289). 

The author leaves untouched no phase of the Apostle’s work. He 
quotes frequently from the various Epistles, devotes separate chapters to 
many of them, and expounds Christ’s work of unification from the Epistle 
to the Ephesians and His work of reconciliation from the Epistle to the 
Colossians. The reader puts down this biography with the feeling that he 
is now equipped to read with better understanding the profound teachings 
of St. Paul. 


(Rev.) Paut FE. Campse tt, A.M., Lirr.D. 
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